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International bulk flour trucks can deliver “Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant... 


and at a saving to you! For more Tb celducolieu Men mol UL aires handling by! Airslide* 


rail car or bulk truck, talk with your intertlalienal representative. 
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STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
ofe) a1-surolile Ml oe laitol VM ole] 4-To MM elolele lS 


STAN-WHITE — stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for ange! foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 


A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 





DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with . -- 


Aeme-Evans Flours 


ANGELIT ——cake flour 


N G—cookie and dough-up flour 


COOKIE KI 
CRACKER KING 
AHAM KING—100% s 
KIN G—low viscosity flour 


t 
_cracker sponge flou 


oft wheat graham 


GR 
PASTRY 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


T= Wed cello Me) mm Koll] an (0) 0} 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Pread is the 
Statf of Life” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
ia alien Gelalte ls 
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10 YEARS AHEAD 






It’s easy to see big things close at hand, but the real test of good vision is being able 
to see what looks small and far away. 

Today, many communities clearly see the immediate problems of overcrowded 
schools, but only dimly perceive tomorrow, when enrollments will be even larger. 

Patchwork plans and stopgap measures won’t do. In our community, as in all 
others, we must face up to tomorrow’s school problems today. We must have the vision, 
energy, and courage to plan and work at least ten years ahead to meet the future 
needs of all grades, from kindergarten through high school. 

Let each of us resolve to do our full part in this effort, gladly giving the time, the 
taxes, and the work needed to put long-range plans into effect. It’s the wise way, 
the thrifty way, and — in the long run — the only way! 

Remember that better schools build better communities. For free booklet, “How 
Can Citizens Help Their Schools?” write Better Schools, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 





In cooperation with The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, this advertisement is sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC 
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Customers can’t miss your sales message when you tell 
it with Bemis Packages with * Bemis Brand Design * 
True, “Quanta-coded” Colors * Bemis Precision Printing 


Let us give you the complete story oy sENS) 
about your Constant Salesman. ee) 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 












Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 
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CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 

















Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS ©® DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


THE NORTHWESTHERN 





BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
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NEW SPOKANE MILk 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - 


WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





“OLD TIMES” 


woke “BLODGETT’S” RYE wats 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 








FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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where in the world... 





...could you find better location for a flour mill? 


LOCATED FOR SELECT-ABILITY — The Beardstown Mills 
brings you flour made of wheat from all three major wheat pro- 
ducing areas . . . selected discriminately from districts producing 
the wheats most suitable for quality baking. 


LOCATED FOR DEPENDABILITY — Selection and blend- 
ing of the best wheats available under strict laboratory control 
assures you of the quality and uniformity necessary to bake a 
bread customers will demand. 


LOCATED FOR DELIVER-ABILITY — This select flour is 
brought to you quicker not only because of our excellent trans- 
portation facilities, but also because our shipments have fewer 
gateways ... fewer terminals to go through before reaching you. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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DULUTH | 
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IT'S IN THE RECORD | CANADA‘S 







WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS | | oe 
te", MONARCH 


CANADIAN CREAM OF 





SPRING WHEAT FL THE WEST \ 
aie NELSON CRESCENT 

ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
OATMEAL MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 





rs 
Robin Hood Flour WESTERN CANADA-IT' BETTER 
Ar 
poy, 7A 
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ae pyaity THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM _— STERLING 
Te ee Ltd. UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” | WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN, CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling jp. Lidia 


Cable Address ALL 


“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal ¢ e USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Miils at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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FOR 
FERMENTATION 
ROOM 
ACCURACY 








MILLER 





you rely on 5 
dependable : 
instruments 5 


—— 


FOR PREMIUM PAN BREAD AND ROLLS 


You have to know your fermenta- 
tion room humidity is correct for 
best results—in thegame way you 
have to know your flour is right 
for best results. Take pan breads, 
rolls and sweet goods for instance: 
Occident gives them excellent 
volume with bright crumb color, 
close grain and fine texture—the 
kind customers want, even at 
premium prices. 

Occident is milled from hard 
spring wheats—it’s sTRONG, with 
exceptional fermentation, mixing 
and machining tolerance. Use it 





ky FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... 


Occident Kyrol American Beauty 

Producer Occident 100% = Bakers 

Sweet Loaf Whole Wheat Reliable 

Eaco Powerful American Beauty Cake 
Baltic Revel P 

Sunburst American Beauty oyal Patent 

Gold Heart Special White Spray 





you can depend on OCCIDENT Flour! 









Results are better when your choice is right! 


either in sponge or straight dough 
methods . . . or, like Sweet Loaf 
or Producer Flours, use Occident 
for extra strength, flavor in lean 
formulas. 
* a + 

Like all R-M flours, Occident 
is milled to the same constant high 
standard from crop year to crop 
year—you can depend on it for 
consistent good results. It will be 
worth your while to talk with 
your Russell-Miller representative 
soon about Occident—or any of 
the other R-M flours. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Bakery Hours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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WELCOME ABOARD! 





That's what every production man says when he sees 
Commander-Larabee flour being stocked in his warehouse 
or being pumped into his bulk tanks... because from 

any Commander-Larabee flour he expects... and gets... 
flour performance that’s close to miraculous... every time! 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 
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Production Spurts 
At Kansas City, 


Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS The Buffalo 
strike was a major factor in boosting 
flour production at other ranking 
flour milling centers last week. 

Output at both Kansas City and 
at Minneapolis reached 117% of five- 
day capacity. The 324,285 sacks pro- 
duced in Kansas City last week was 
the largest output for any similar 
period there since early in 1952. (See 
tables on page 15.) 

Minneapolis production of 278,326 
sacks topped the previous week’s 
total of 243,929 sacks by a good mar- 
gin and was the largest week’s out- 
put since late September, 1953, when 
production hit 121% of capacity. 

Among the factors behind the up- 
turn in operations was the acquisi- 
tion of processing and shipping re- 
sponsibilities from units at Buffalo 
which are closed by the strike. 

Also, in Kansas City a sharp up- 
turn in family flour production was 
reported, and a normal increase in 
bakery flour directions was under 
way because of cooler weather and 
the starting of school. 

The previous high production total 
at Kansas City was for the week 
ended Feb. 2, 1952, when 337,716 
sacks were produced. The records 
were checked back to Jan. 22, 1949, 
when the 425,66l-sack output was 
124% of the five-day capacity of 
340,600 sacks. Current rated capacity 
in Kansas City is 279,850 sacks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Clinic 
Set for Nov. 29 


LOUISVILLE—Marketing and 
sales will be the main topics to be 
discussed at the family flour mer- 
chandising clinic to be held Nov. 29 
at the Brown Hotel, Louisville. Spon- 
soring the clinic will be the Millers 
National Federation. 

VY. H. Engelhard, formerly a mer- 
chandising and sales executive with 
Pillsbury-Ballard at Louisville will 
direct the clinic. 

Clinic attendance will be limited to 
MNF members, who are being asked 
to enroll in advance. 

Clinic committee members are 
Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich., chairman; Milton J. 
Buhler, Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., 
Memphis, and Fred R. Johnson, 
Southeastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga. 
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Foreign Commentary 
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Heads of Two Milling 


Firms on Bank Board 


MINNEAPOLIS—Charles H. Bell, 
president of General Mills, Inc., and 
Paul S. Gerot, president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., have been elected to the 
board of directors of the North- 
western National Bank of Minne- 
apolis. 

The announcement of. their election 
was made this week by J. F. Ring- 
land, bank president, who said, “We 
are pleased to add to our board of 
directors these two men who are pro- 
viding leadership to two of the out- 
standing firms in our community.” 
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FDA Announces Tighter 
Sanitation Standards Will 
Go Into Effect Next July 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration’s grain sanita- 
tion standards will be substantially 
tightened beginning next July, the 
FDA announced last week. 

Wheat shipments in interstate com- 
merce will be subject to libel and 
seizure if, upon inspection, they are 
found to contain one or more rodent 
pellets per pint or 1% or more of 
insect-damaged kernels. The present 
FDA tolerances are just double those 
to be provided in the tightened re- 
quirements. 

The change will be put into effect 
July 1, 1956, to coincide with the be- 
ginning of the crop year and thus 





Two Labor Pacts Reached in 
Buffalo, But Elevator Strike 


Continues Into 


BUFFALO — Complete labor-man- 
agement peace in Buffalo’s strike- 
bound flour milling industry seemed 
no nearer Sept. 20 in spite of the fact 
that two unions reached agreements 
with management last week. 


Clarence M. LaMotte, federal me- 
diator, conducted day-long negotia- 
tions Sept. 16 between management 
representatives from all 12 of the 
struck commercial elevators and shop 
stewards and the executive board of 
Local 1286, Grain Elevator Employees 
(AFL). But even the expanded meet- 
ings failed to produce any agreement 
that promises to end the strike which 
began Aug. 15. 

Mr. LaMotte called both sides to- 
gether for a meeting the afternoon 
of Sept. 20 in another attempt to re- 
solve the differences. 

With the strike in its sixth week, 
flour mills in Buffalo have lost pro- 
duction of at least $10 million to $12 
million worth of flour. The huge 
drop in output may cut down Buf- 
falo’s 1955 rating as the world’s 
largest milling center. 

In four weeks, Buffalo flour mills 





Moisture Lack Causes Delay 
In Winter Wheat Seeding 


Fields have been too dry to do 
much winter wheat seeding, according 
to the latest government crop and 
weather bulletin. 

The soil-moisture deficiency, 2grow- 
ing more serious in wide areas of 
central and western U.S., has promp- 
ted most wheat growers to wait for 
rain before planting winter wheat. 

Kansas reports indicate that seed- 
ing will not become general until 
more moisture is received. In Okla- 
homa wheat land is mostly prepared 
and seeding has begun where mois- 
ture is available, but dry soil has 
generally delayed this work in the 
northwestern part, the government 
bulletin states. 


Only about one fifth of the in- 
tended acreage of wheat has been 
planted in Montana, where grass- 
hoppers as well as dry soil are the 
retarding factors. In Nebraska wheat 
seeding made good progress in the 
Panhandle, but it was very slow else- 
where in the state due to dryness. 
Some soil preparation and seeding 
were done in Colorado, where a few 
early fields are up. 

Illinois-Indiana soil reporters said 
that soil moisture generally is de- 
ficient. 

Principal exceptions to the mois- 
ture deficiency areas are the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts where rains over the 
past few weeks have been heavy. 


Sixth Week 


lost production of about 1,800,000 
sacks of flour, plus a large quantity 
of millfeed. 

A milling executive said that more 
than $800,000 in wages have been lost 
during the period. Unemployment 
benefits will not become available un- 
til after a seven-week waiting period. 

An estimated 2,500 mill and ele- 
vator workers are idle as a result of 
the strike. Elevator and milling inter- 
ests estimate that approximately 
1,000 more are idle when office work- 
ers, railroad workers and employees 
in related lines are considered. 

Grain ships plying between Buffalo 
and the head of the lakes have start- 
ed carrying ore; exporting of grain 
through Buffalo has come to a stand- 
still. Elevator interests face the dan- 
ger of grain spoilage in their eleva- 
tors, which are holding more than 
28 million bushels of grain. 

From a financial standpoint, the 
grain elevators are reported to be 
suffering less than the milling com- 
panies. Grain in storage is drawing 
storage charges, although elevators 
have been cut off from their handling 
charges that apply when grain is un- 
loaded from the lake vessels into 
railroad cars. 

Elevator men declined to say 
whether the threat of spoilage is se- 
rious, but admitted that grain must 
be “turned” at periods if the quality 
is to remain unimpaired. 

So far the strike has not seriously 
affected the nation’s supply of flour 
although more concern is being dis- 
played this week. Mills are filling cus- 
tomers’ orders from Minneapolis, 
Kansas City and other mills. (See 
fiour market reports on page 14.) 

Not all of Buffalo’s mills have been 
affected by the strike. The George 

rban Milling Co. and Standard Mill- 
ing Co. have continued to operate 
because of special situations. But 

veneral Mills — the world’s largest 
tour mill — Pillsbury, International 
and Russell-Miller have been shut 

wn since Aug. 15. 

Meanwhile, grain is reported back- 
ing up into the country. Because 

(Continued on page 13) 


permit the grain trade time to make 
the necessary adjustments, FDA said. 

The new levels will be applied in 
the random sampling of cars of wheat 
which was resumed last January 
after a temporary suspension for 
studies by an advisory committee on 
grain sanitation. When the program 
was resumed, sanitary requirements 
were set initially at no more than 
two rodent pellets per pint or 2% or 
more insect-damaged kernels, with 
progressive revision to be undertaken 
in the light of experience. 


FDA Findings 


George P. Larrick, commissioner of 
food and drugs, said that during the 
period of January through July 31, 
1955, wheat from 3,754 cars was ex- 
amined by FDA. Of these, 29 cars 
were found to contain rodent filth in 
excess of the actionable level and 
three cars showed insect damage to 
the extent of the stated 2% or more 
of the kernels. 


Mr. Larrick said: “Under the pro- 
gram, substantial progress has been 
made in improving the handling and 
storage of wheat to prevent con- 
tamination. However, experience ac- 
quired during the past six months 
shows that the levels of judgment 
should be tightened if the program is 
to continue to be effective in pro- 
moting increased cleanliness in our 
nation’s food supply. 


“As in previous periods, the stated 
levels are not intended for use in 
judging wheat containing filth as the 
result of deliberate mixing of dirty 
wheat with clean wheat in an at- 
tempt to dilute the contamination, 
nor to wheat contaminated as a re- 
sult of continued insanitary storage 
conditions, as such practices are vio- 
lative per se.” 

The new levels will be effective 
during the 1956 crop year (to July 
1957), at which time the program 
will again be reviewed, FDA said. 

(Meanwhile, milling industry sani- 
tation experts expressed pleasure at 
the announced tightening of the reg- 
ulations, and they felt that progress 
was being made in assuring cleaner 
wheat. They have considered the 
present standards as a_ beginning 
toward ultimately cleaner grain, and 
they believe that the new standards 
for the next crop year will be im- 
portant in bringing about improved 
grain sanitation.) 


Announcement Expected 


The FDA announcement of the 
tighter requirements was not unex- 
pected, but some persons noted its 
timing just before an exploratory 
wheat standards meeting here be- 
tween U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture officials and representatives of 
the milling and grain industries. The 
time of the announcement aroused 
suspicion on the part of some grain 
trade spokesmen that it was geared 
to proposals that the FDA sanitation 
standards be incorporated into the 
federal grain standards for wheat. 

However, from conversations with 
FDA officials, there is no indication 
that such suspicions are correct. The 
FDA officials explain that the new 
tighter regulations have been the 
subject of considerable study, and 
the early announcement at this time 

(Continued on page 28) 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—The Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. went 
on record at its 59th annual conven- 
tion here as “interested” in a recom- 
mended government study “to inves- 
tigate the merits and evaluate the 
problems involved in shifting trade in 
grain from bushels to one-hundred 
pounds.” 

While the issue of the change it- 
self was not put to a membership 
vote, the resolution passed at the 
convention’s second general session 
on Sept. 13 was seen as a preliminary 
step in formulating the association’s 
stand for or against the change to 
hundredweights. 

The Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice, USDA, is considering a recom- 
mendation of its Grain Research and 
Marketing Advisory Committee for 
the study. Legal obstacles, institu- 
tional changes and statistical data 
adjustments required in the event 
the change from bushels to hundred- 
weights is initiated would be investi- 
gated in the study. 

Other resolutions dealing with 
various problems also were adopted 
at the convention, and the 700 grain 
and feed men present for the meet- 
ing heard talks on such other topics 
as association activities, the govern- 
ment threat to private marketings, 
farm policy, multiple delivery points, 
grain sanitation, wheat standards, 
Grain Storage Agreement and foreign 
policy. 

(Summaries of most of the talks 
and discussions appeared in the Sept. 
13 issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
Activities not reported previously are 
reviewed below.) 


Hundredweights 


A “hundredweight forum” was pre- 
sented at the convention during the 
afternoon of Sept. 13. In connection 
with the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. program, Erle M. Ellis, 
general manager of Hales & Hunter 
Co., Chicago, again declared the sup- 
port of the AFMA for standardiza- 
tion in the cwt. 

(A summary of Mr. Ellis’ talk was 
in the Sept. 13 issue.) 

The cwt. was discussed by a panel 
of grain trade, feed industry and 
farm group representatives. Modera- 
tor was Charles Force, Little Bros., 
Kalazamoo, Mich, a director of 
GFDNA and member of the feed 
committee. Panel members were 
Henry W. Bibus, Wrightstown, N.J., 
prominent New Jersey Grange mem- 
ber; Walter Penrod, manager of the 
Farmers Elevator at South Whitley, 
Ind.; George E. Booth, Lamson Bros. 
& Co., Chicago, past president of 
GFDNA; E. R. Warren, San Fran- 
cisco Grain Exchange, chairman of 
GFDNA’'s trading rules committee; 
and Dr. O. A. Hammond, manager 
of O. A. Newton & Co., Bridgeville, 
Del., and member of AFMA nutrition 
council. 

The change to cwt. was seen long 
overdue by Mr. Bibus. A tremendous 
number of conversions presently re- 
sults in confusion, he said, and the 
change would be welcomed. 

Using ewt. in trading grain is of 
vital importance from the standpoint 
of simplicity and economy, Mr. Pen- 
rod said. He thought the big problem 
would be explaining wider margins. 
This is an education job, he said, ad- 
ding that the advantages of using the 
cewt. far outweigh the disadvantages. 
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Grain Dealers’ Resolution Indicates 
“Interest” in Study of Cwt. Trading 


Mr. Booth felt that most commod- 
ities will be handled on weight basis 
in the long run. The trend is inevi- 
table, he said, but the urge will have 
to come from the “grass roots.” He 
recommended getting the reactions 
of various farm and cooperative 
groups. The Chicago Board of Trade 
is open-minded, he reported. Mr. 
Booth said the program should not 
be initiated by government, and de- 
clared the issue had to be viewed 
mentally as it is a matter of “getting 
it into the head.” 


West Coast Experience 

Many grain men of the West Coast 
have traded and thought in terms of 
ewt. for many years, Mr. Warren 
said. Weight rather than measure 
has been used there except for the 
Pacific Northwest, which uses the 
bushel, but for coarse grains uses 
tons. Mr. Warren could not see any 
reason for staying with the bushel. 
He said most users of grain favor it 
and saw no difficulty in educating 
farmers. 

Business experience with the bush- 
el was recounted by Dr. Hammond. 
He mentioned instances of misunder- 
standing between the dealer and 
farmer which result from present 
conversions. Errors are the chief dis- 
advantage of the bushel, he said. Dr. 
Hammond saw less mistakes and less 
misunderstandings with the change- 
over to cwt. 

Mr. Force believed it would be 
easy to get country elevators and 
farmers in Michigan to make the 
change. The CCC, terminals and ex- 
changes will present problems, he 
said. His view was not shared by 
some in the audience who believed 
it was a matter of education to farm- 
ers and country elevators. One as- 
sociation member from Ohio said he 
was vigorously opposed to the change 
to ewt. as were other elevators in his 
area. The association of price of 
wheat in bushels with feed in ecwt. 
was strong, he said. 

R. B. Bohnsack, manager of man- 
agement services, Michigan Farm Bu- 
reau Services, Inc., Lansing, Mich., 
said he was personally in favor of 
buying in cwt. Mr. Bohnsack thought 
the biggest job would be coordinating 
the effort for a wide educational pro- 
gram. 

It was also reported during the 
panel discussion that cwt. would help 
out the difficulty in Indiana, where 
there is a conflict in state laws per- 
taining to corn. 


Associations Approve 

Six associations have approved res- 
olutions favoring the cwt., Mr. Ellis 
reported. These were Central (Wis.) 
Retail Feed Assn., Eastern Federa- 
tion of Feed Merchants, Kentucky 
Feed and Grain Assn., Georgia Feed 
Assn., American Seed Trade Assn. 
and the New England Feedmen. The 
Soybean Growers Assn., National 
Grain Trade Council and National 
Soybean Processors Assn. have ap- 
proved the study recommendations, 
Mr. Ellis said. The Corn Industries 
Research Foundation and a group of 
Oregon wheat growers were reported 
to have favored the cwt. in trading. 

Mr. Ellis said that a meeting with 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion had been scheduled for Sept. 21 
to discuss the cwt. vs. bushels issue. 

Sam Beyhan, general manager of 
Cooperative Mills, Baltimore, and an 


AFMA director, said producers will 
be convinced by a study of the effi- 
ciency of the change. He said the 
government wants substantial sup- 
port from all segments in the grain 
trade before embarking on the study. 
Everyone, Mr. Beyhan said, deserves 
the facts on it. 

Robert Griffiths, general purchas- 
ing agent of Allied Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, and secretary of the AFMA pur- 
chasing agent committee, reported on 
State government legal requirements. 
After a preliminary study of the 
present laws of 48 states, only three 
states prohibit sale of grain in bu- 
shels, he said. The cwt. would be 
legal in the other 45, he added. In 
46 laws weight was the primary 
legal basis. Mr. Griffiths noted a lack 
of uniformity in the laws and said 
that test weights varied. The U.S. 
Warehouse Act and State warehouse 
laws call for tariffs in cents per bu- 
shel fer storage, he said. 
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Resolutions 


The GFDNA membership approved 
a resolution requesting the executive 
and legislative branches of the U.S. 
to give immediate and emergency con- 
sideration to reinstatement of policy 
permitting American railroads ac- 
celerated tax write-off (80%). The 
request stemmed from government 
action on Aug. 11, which held in 
abeyance granting of such accelerat- 
ed tax amortization certificates. The 
GFDNA viewed the government ac- 
tion as “jeopardizing the ability of 
carriers to purchase equipment” and 
thus extending the railroads’ inability 
to supply adequate service to grain 
and feed dealers. 

The program and recommendations 
for improvement and encouragement 
of the U.S. grain inspection service 
presented in the 1953 report of the 
association’s uniform grades com- 
mittee were adopted again this year. 

GFDNA urged the CCC not recom- 
mend expansion of additional grain 
storage facilities by government or 
the private warehouse trade until 
such time as careful surveys indi- 





CCC Barter Operations Totaled 
$282 Million in Fiscal 1955 


WASHINGTON—Barter contracts 
with an export value of $27,000,000 
negotiated by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in June brought the total of 
these contracts for fiscal year 1955 
(July 1, 1954-June 30, 1955) to ap- 
proximately $282,000,000, the USS. 
Department of Agriculture reported 
this week. The barter contracts pro- 
vide for acceptance by CCC of 
strategic and other storable materials 
in exchange for CCC-owned agricul- 
tural commodities. 

The total for the year is more than 
two and one half times the $110 
million in contracts negotiated during 
the entire first five years of CCC bar- 
ter operations. 

Deliveries of agricultural commodi- 
ties to barter contractors totaled 
$24,112,000 in June, 1955, as compared 
with similar deliveries of $18,310,000 
in May. Strategic and other materials 
delivered by barter contractors to 
CCC in June totaled $15,678,000 as 
compared with $13,542,000 in May. 
For the entire 1955 fiscal year, deliv- 
eries of agricultural commodities to 
contractors totaled $124,604,000 and 
deliveries of strategic and other ma- 
terials to CCC totaled $82,572,000. 

The higher rate of deliveries of 
CCC’ commodities for export as com- 
pared with the materials received in 
exchange reflects continuing USDA 
efforts to expedite commodity deliv- 
eries and thereby reduce handling 
costs, the USDA release said. The 
difference in rate of deliveries is cov- 
ered by cash deposits or irrevocable 
letters of credit in favor of CCC. 

Since barter contracts provide for 
delivery periods of as much as two 
years, deliveries through June 30 
against fiscal year 1955 barter con- 
tracts represent a normal lag be- 
tween contracts and deliveries. Any 
CCC-owned agricultural commodities 
available for export may generally be 
delivered against these contracts, ex- 
cept where supplemental stockpile 
material is involved. In this case, 
agricultural commodities are pres- 
ently limited to dairy products, 
wheat, corn, oats, grain sorghums, 
barley, rye and rice. 

Export destinations of agricultural 


commodities delivered during fiscal 
year 1955 included the following 29 
countries: Austria, Belgium, Colom- 
bia, Cyprus, Denmark, Egypt, Eng- 
land, Formosa, France, West Ger- 
many. Greece, India, Ireland, Israel, 
Japan, Korea, Mexico, The Nether- 
lands, Norway, Peru, Portugal, Scot- 
land, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Trieste, Turkey, Venezuela and Yugo- 
slavia. Japan was the leading im- 
porter with a total of $23,096,000 
worth of agricultural commodities. 
The Netherlands followed with $17,- 
234,000. 

Of the agricultural commodities 
bartered by CCC, wheat constituted 
78% of the total value—46,261,000 
bu. at a total exchange value of 
$98,110,000. Other commodities that 
figured strongly were: grain sor- 
ghums, 4,727,000 cwt., 8% of the total 
at $9,503,000; corn, 4,382,000 bu., 6% 
of the total at $7,029,000; barley, 
5,250,000 bu., 4%, $4,732,000. 

In most instances, materials deliv- 
ered under barter contracts have 
been turned over to other govern- 
ment agencies, CCC being reimbursed 
in full. Some materials are held by 
CCC and appear in CCC inventories. 
Such quantities as are within the 
long term stockpile objectives will be 
transferred to other agencies as ap- 
propriated funds are made available. 
The remainder which has been ac- 
quired against the supplemental 
stockpile will be held for the account 
of CCC. 

The expansion of barter activities 
during the fiscal year 1955 is attribu- 
ted by the USDA largely to passage 
of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 
(Public Law 480). 

CCC will continue to barter agri- 
cultural commodities for both non- 
strategic and strategic materials, the 
USDA stated. Among these materials 
are a number of metals and minerals. 
CCC’s ability to conclude barter pro- 
posals for any material from time-to- 
time will, of course, depend upon con- 
siderations such as availability of re- 
quirements, existing commitments 
and market conditions. 
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cated need of additional facilities in 
specific areas. 

Association members were asked to 
renew efforts to have the CCC accept 
and adopt a plan designed by GFDNA 
to relieve CCC of the responsibility 
of ownership and possession of grain 
which it now is compelled to accept 
when loans to producers result in 
acquisition of commodities mortgaged 
to protect the loan. 

Extension of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act coverage to employees of 
the grain and feed industry now ex- 
empt was vigorously opposed. Defini- 
tion of the “area of production” ex- 
emption to include the area from 
which grains are assembled from pro- 
ducers was urged. 

Other resolutions passed at the 
convention called for continued elimi- 
nation of government competition 
with private trade, removal of fed- 
eral tax inequality, support of an 
education and research program 
aimed towards improving grain sani- 
tation and acknowledged government, 
trade association and individual ef- 
forts in bringing about enactment of 
PL 43 absolving innocent purchasers 
of converted CCC grain. 


Trade Rules 


At the Sept. 13 business session the 
trade rules committee recommended 
that proposed changes in Grain Rule 
No. 8 and Feed Rule No. 9 be re- 
jected. The membership went along 
with the committee’s recommendation 
and rejected the proposed changes. 

Grain Rule No. 8 would have been 
amended by a new paragraph (4) 
reading, “Unless the exact shipping 
date or dates are agreed upon by 
buyer and seller at time of sale, ship- 
ments for nearby positions shall be 
interpreted as follows, starting from 
date shipping instructions are re- 
ceived by seller.” 

The proposed changes in Feed Rule 
No. 9 included addition of a new 
paragraph—(K)—reading the same 
as the grain rule paragraph (4). 

Feed Trade Rule No. 9 (B) would 
have been changed so that quick ship- 
ment was within five calendar days 
instead of seven and (C) prompt ship- 
ment was 10 calendar days instead 
of 14 from date of receipt of ship- 
ping instructions. 

Amendment of Section 4 of Article 
1 of the by-laws providing for “at 
least three’ members of the trade 
rules subcommittee instead of “three” 
members in order to authorize expan- 
sion of the subcommittee was ap- 
proved by association members. 

The executive committee’s recom- 
mendation that the national associa- 
tion incorporate was favored by a 
membership vote. The committee’s 
contract with R. B. Bowden, execu- 
tive vice president, providing for the 
same pension (retirement) pay Mr. 
Bowden would have received had he 
been in the plan adopted last year 


for other employees was also ap- 
proved. 
Foreign Policy 

Dr. Walter Judd, Congressman 


from Minnesota, spoke Sept. 13 at 
the convention’s second general ses- 
sion. He reviewed past developments 
in the Orient in connection with U.S. 
foreign policy. Dr. Judd said resump- 
tion of trade with Red China would 
be falling into a trap. Offer of trade 
is one of the Communists’ tricks, he 
said, and for that reason the govern- 
ment cannot get rid of surp‘uses to 
Red China. The strongest, most de- 
pendable and most important allies 
we have are the nine million people 
behind the Iron Curtain, he declared. 
Dr. Judd received a standing ovation 
at the conclusion of his address. 


Kansas Wheat 
Study Complete 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Com- 
prehensive data on the chemical com- 
position of Kansas wheat grain and 
wheatgrass has just been published 
by the Kansas agricultural exper- 
iment station at Kansas State Col- 
lege. 

Samples of grain and wheatgrass 
were obtained for three varieties, 
Tenmarq, Turkey, and Blackhull, 
from 13 locations scattered widely 
over the state over a period of years. 

W. G. Schrenk, Kansas State physi- 
cal chemist who drew the materials 
together, says this is the most ex- 
tensive study of the composition of 
wheat grain ever made and, as far as 
he knows, this is the first compre- 
hensive study ever made of the com- 
position of wheatgrass. 

Both grain and wheatgrass are an- 
alyzed for protein, nitrogen, ash, min- 
eral elements and the effect of fer- 
tilizer treatments. In addition, the 
wheatgrass is analyzed for fat, fiber, 
and vitamin content. As a part of the 
study, samples were taken of both 
topsoil and subsoil at all locations 
and the soils analyzed. 

The data reveals ,how varying soil 
and climate conditions over an area 
as extensive as Kansas causes changes 
in the composition of wheatgrass and 
of the grain. Protein content of the 
wheatgrass was found to vary widely 
during the growing season, and pro- 
tein content also varied widely at the 
same station in different years. 

The data collected is expected to 
be of great value to animal nutri- 
tionists. Wheatgrass always has been 
recognized as one of the most valu- 
ahle feeding materials and the in- 
formation will enable nutritionists to 
determine how livestock rations 
should be supplemented. 

Mr. Schrenk also expects the raw 
data, which covers 13 pages in an 
extensive appendix to his publication, 
to be of value to researchers in many 
fields, including millers, who are in- 
terested in the ash data; wheat breed- 
ers, for information on nutritional 
content; to soils experts, for analyses 
of grain content as compared with 
soil analyses; and to plant physiolo- 
gists, for information on uptake of 
soil nutrients by plants. 
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CCC Changes Policy 


On Sale of Soybeans 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced last 
week that it will sell at the market 
price for domestic crushing or for ex- 
port all remaining soybeans in the 
Commodity Credit Corp. inventory. 

This announcement cancels the 
sales method outlined in the CCC 
monthly sales list for September, 
which provided for domestic sales at 
the market price but not less than 
the 1954 price-support loan rate plus 
4¢ bu., and for export sales on a com- 
petitive bid basis. 

It is estimated that approximately 
500,000 bu. of soybeans, mainly odd 
lots, remain in the CCC inventory. 
Sales ‘vill be made through Com- 
modity Stabilization Service com- 
modity offices in Chicago, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis. 

USDA officials estimate that ap- 
proximately 13 million bushels of soy- 
beans were acquired by CCC under 
the 1954 soybean price support pro- 
gram. Of this “takeover,” about 8 
million bushels were sold domesti- 
cally; about 4% million bushels were 
sold for export, and about half a mil- 
lion bushels are still available. 
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George S. Pillsbury 


George Pillsbury 
Appointed PMI 


Vice President 


MINNEAPOLIS — Paul S. Gerot, 
president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
announced the election of George S 
Pillsbury to the office of vice pres 
ident. Since 1951, Mr. Pillsbury has 
been responsible for the leadership of 
the bakery and institutional division. 

Mr. Gerot said, “Under his direc- 
tion we have had efficient mill run- 
ning-time, together with satisfactory 
sales performance and the develop- 
ment of an institutional division.” 

Born in Minneapolis, Mr. Pillsbury 
graduated from Yale University. He 
entered the Pillsbury executive train- 
ing program in 1946 and after one 
and a half years working in all areas 
of the company throughout the coun- 
try, he entered export sales in the 
New York overseas division office and 
in 1948 was named head of that di- 
vision. In the course of his duties he 
visited several foreign countries to 
make the acquaintance of many of 
the Pillsbury importer connections 
In 1951, he returned to Minneapolis 
to head the bakery division which 
was subsequently expanded to include 
the institutional division. 

Mr. Pillsbury, a grandson of the 
original founder of the company, 
Charles A. Pillsbury, is son of the 
honorary chairman of the board, John 
S. Pillsbury, and a cousin of Philip 
W. Pillsbury, chairman of the board. 
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Soft Wheat Millers 
To Join Operatives 


At Clemson Meeting 


CLEMSON, S.C.—Members of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 
and two corn millers’ groups will join 
members of District No. 11 of the 
Association of Operative Millers at 
their fall meeting. The meeting will 
be held Oct. 14-15 in Clemson. 

The meeting is expected to be one 
of the largest for the AOM group. 
The soft wheat millers accepted an 
invitation to meet with the opera- 
tives, and both the Eastern and 
Western North Carolina Corn Millers 
associations will be represented. 

R. C. Bryson, Statesville (N.C.) 
Flour Mill Co., president of the 
NSWMA, appointed a committee to 
assist with the program. C. B. Fret- 
well, Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spar- 
tanburg, S.C., is chairman oi the 
committee. Other members are Fred 
A. Greene, Interstate Milling Co., 
Charlotte, N.C., and S. A. Ayilor. 

R. L. Morrison of Piedmont Mills, 
Inc., and AOM District 11 reports 
that an outstanding meeting is ex- 
pected. 

Some activities will get under way 
Thursday, Oct. 13, when there will 
be registration, a tour of Utica Mo- 
hawk Mill and golf. On Friday morn- 
ing, Oct. 14, there will be a tour of 
the Clemson College ceramic build- 
ing and the feed industrial agricul- 
ture center. After registration at 
noon, the speaking program will be- 
gin in the afternoon. Donald Eber, 
national AOM secretary, will speak, 
and Robert H. Garrison, Clemson 
College, will talk on seed certification 
work. A film on handling and con- 
veying bulk materials will be shown 
through the courtesy of the Screw 
Conveyor Corp. 

Scheduled for the evening are a 
cocktail hour through the courtesy of 
the allied trades, a banquet at which 
Dr. R. F. Poole, president of Clemson 
Agricultural College, will speak, and 
bingo and entertainment. 

Speakers and their topics Saturday 
morning will include R. J. Hoskins, 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heat- 
ing & Lighting Co., new developments 
in impact milling; M. S. Buckley, In- 
dustrial Fumigant Co., laboratory 
procedure in fragment determination; 
J. E. Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Inc., Knoxville, loan rates and wheat 
acreage; J. H. Gilley, Jr., Maiden 
(N.C.) Flour Mills, progress of North 
Carolina corn milling, and Howard 
Atkinson, Ashland (Va.) Roller Mills, 
the government grain sanitation pro- 
gram. 





Surplus Disposal Takes Main 
Attention at IFAP Meeting 


ROME—Agricultural surpluses, in- 
ternational trade problems and mar- 
kets were among the subjects dis- 
cussed at the eighth general meeting 
of the International Federation of 
\gricultural Producers which opened 
here Sept. 9th. 

Ezra Taft Benson, U.S. secretary 
o: agriculture, was a featured speaker 
aod. discussing his attendance at 
IFAP’s first meeting in 1946, he said 
that then it seemed there could never 
|) quite enough to meet the minimum 
requirements of a hungry world. It 
was a problem of too little. None, 
he added, envisioned a problem of too 
ch so soon. 

Mr. Benson spoke of IFAP’s role 
world agriculture, saying, “Through 


S 





the intervening years IFAP has con- 
centrated its major attention upon 
promoting better understanding 
among farmers and their various or- 
ganizations throughout the world. It 
has given valuable assistance to gov- 
ernments in the formulation of agri- 
cultural policies and programs de- 
signed to help the under-developed 
countries. It has avoided domination 
by any single group or country. It 
has preserved its status as a repre- 
sentative, world-wide organization of 
agricultural producers.” 

Allan B. Kline, president, told the 
conference that farmers need to ad- 
just their production to meet the 
market. “From the farmers stand- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Facing an acute 
storage tightness in the Minneapolis 
area and a heavy carryover of hard 
spring wheat supplies from the old 
crop, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture last week put into effect a 
differential subsidy designed to stim- 
ulate foreign interest in this part of 
the wheat surplus, 

USDA officials say they have ap- 
proximately 160 million bushels of 
hard spring wheat available for ex- 
port subsidy from the old crop. Of 
this quantity, 120 million bushels are 
said to be held in the Minneapolis 
area. The balance of approximately 
40 million bushels is located between 
lake vessels at Buffalo and the moth 
ball fleet in the Hudson River. 

A USDA source reported that re- 
cently USDA received inquiries from 
Switzerland as to availability of U.S. 
spring wheat, but at that time the 
subsidy failed to price this wheat 
competitively with Canadian spring 
wheat. With little relief seen ahead 
for the Minneapolis storage log jam, 
USDA decided to establish a differen- 
tial subsidy at Gulf and east coast 
ports to attract foreign buying. 


Falls Short 

Grain trade reports reaching here 
say that while the U.S. subsidy differ- 
ential for hard spring wheat is aimed 
at bringing it into competition with 
Manitobas No. 3, the subsidy falls 
short of that objective by about 5¢ 
bu. However, on the basis of past 
policy operations at USDA, it is ex- 
pected that USDA will increase the 
spring wheat subsidy differential if 
the current rate fails to produce 
business. 

At USDA, it is said that the gov- 
ernment will probably offer swaps of 
CCC stocks of hard spring wheat for 
soft red wheat held by the trade if 
necessary to induce an easing of the 
storage problem at Minneapolis. 

How far this policy of establishing 
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USDA Establishes Differential 
Export Subsidy for Spring Wheat 


price differentials for U.S. wheat by 
classes with Canadian grades wil] be 
developed, remains to be seen. Last 
year the USDA International Wheat 
Agreement unit held conferences with 
U.S. grain trade representatives in 
New York City. At that time, the 
trade presented USDA with a series 
of price differentials deemed neces- 
sary if U.S. wheat was to be made 
truly competitive with the Canadian 
grades. It was also recommended that 
if a new wheat pact was to be negoti- 
ated, the basic grade for price pur- 
poses should be set at Canadian 
Manitobas No. 2 since that grade was 
more representative of the Canadian 
crop. The present basic Canadian No. 
1 Manitoba was said to represent 


only a relatively small part of the 
crop. 

How the Canadian Wheat Board 
will react to this move on the part of 
USDA is uncertain. U.S. government 
officials say that the Canadians have 
become restive, to put it mildly, at 
U.S.. pricing policies for wheat and 
barley, and further inroads in the 
Canadian grain export volume could 
readily provoke sharp formal diplo- 
matic objections. 

The subsidy policy applies not only 
to hard spring wheat and wheat flour 
sold under the wheat pact; the same 
level of subsidy will be availeble 
under provisions of the general sub- 
sidy provided by GR 261-262. 





Significance Studied in ICC 
Approval of Train-Load 
Rates for Coal Shipments 


WASHINGTON—Grain and milling 
interests may find it appropriate to 
study the significance of an action 
taken last week by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in which that 
body approved a proposal by a rail- 
road for permission to grant train- 
load rates for shipments of coal. By 
this action, ICC appears to have 
adopted one of the recommendations 
of the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Transportation Policy which 
called for multiple-car rates. Hereto- 
fore ICC rates have been based on 
weight capacity of cars. 

The ICC action is an innovation 
since its approval of the carrier’s re- 
quest did not involve any showing of 
competition between barge lines or 
pipelines and the carrier. 

The rate approved by the ICC 
would permit the shipment of 2,000 
tons of coal as one shipment to one 
consignee at a lower rate than had 





Full Weight Required When 
Flour Delivered to Retailer 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation has been informed that a 
new regulation on flour weights has 
been issued in West Virginia. 

The regulation, which became effec- 
tive Sept. 10, requires that full net 
weight must be present when the 
package of flour is delivered to the 
retail outlet. 

What this means, according to a 
recent MNF bulletin, is that no allow- 
ance will be made for loss of moisture 
or any other cause at the wholesale 
or storage level. West Virginia is the 
first state to adopt a regulation of 
this precise nature. 

The regulation was issued by the 
West Virginia Department of Labor, 
which has jurisdiction over weights 
and measures. 

The MNF bulletin quoted the text 
of the principal part of the regulation 
as follows: 

“Package flour shall be full net 
weight when delivered to the retail 
outlet. This means that flour pack- 
ages must be so packed that while 
they are in transit and while they are 


in storage at any point, other than 
the retail outlet from which sale is 
made to the ultimate consumer, the 
packages must be full net weight as 
defined in the statute. 

“The inspector will recognize as 
reasonable, a reasonable shortage 
from the declared weight that re- 
sults from unavoidable loss of mois- 
ture from flour packages, stored un- 
der reasonable conditions in the retail 
outlet. If an undue loss is caused by 
unreasonable storage conditions in 
the retail outlet, the retailer shall be 
held responsible. No tolerance for loss 
of moisture or any other cause shall 
be allowed at the wholesale or stor- 
age outlet. 

“When short weight packages are 
discovered at the wholesale or storage 
outlet or level, or when unreasonable 
shortages are found at the retail out- 
let, the packages shall be condemned 


‘and stamped. The wholesale or stor- 


age level of that particular brand 
found short, should be checked im- 
mediately when excess shortages are 
found at the retail level.” 


prevailed on average car loading of 
coal to. approximately 60 tons a car. 

The ICC commissioners divided in 
the opinion and ruling made last 
week. Forming the majority approv- 
ing opinion were Howard G. Freas 
and John H. Winchell with J. H. 
Alldrvedge dissenting. 

With congressional committees this 
week starting examination of the ad- 
ministration’s proposal on a new 
transportation policy, the ICC action 
in this instance appears to be a start- 
ing point. 

For some time, grain trade repre- 
sentatives have said that the carriers 
would make substantial gains in bulk 
grain traffic if they would consent to 
adjustment of their rates to a full 
train-load rate to one consignee. It 
now appears that the ice may have 
been broken with the coal case. Grain 
merchants reported, too, that they 
foresaw substantial economies in rail 
operations, with great saving availa- 
ble at terminal yards, if a train-lot 
rate to one consignee were to be in- 
stituted. 

In some respects the action by ICC 
in this coal rate case may not paral- 
lel the requirements of the grain 
shippers since it involved disagree- 
ment between eastern and western 
carriers over the ultimate effects of 
the action on the over-all problem of 
existing coal-rate structures. 

he lower train-load rz.te is appli- 
cable on coal originating in West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky for trans-ship- 
ment by barge to Chicago. Obviously, 
any application of this ruling to train- 
lot shipments of grain to terminal 
markets will require examination and 
study by private trade traffic ex- 
perts. 
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ADDITIONAL CAPACITY 

NEBRASKA CITY, NEB. — Plans 
are being made by the Nebraska City 
(Neb.) Grain Co. to build another 
elevator here within the next several 
months. The firm, which recently 
purchased the Butler-Welsh grain 
elevator here, will build a 100,000-bu. 
capacity structure. E. L. Rickel and 
his son, E. J. Rickel, Kansas City, 
are owners of the Nebraska Grain 
Co. The Rickels are also planning to 
add to their 775,000-bu. capacity 
terminal elevator here. 
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More Boxcars for 


Buffalo Mills 


BUFFALO — The Buffalo Creek 
Railroad, which serves many of the 
flour mills here, has ordered 1,000 
boxcars at a cost of more than 
$7,000,000. 


The equipment, scheduled to be 
delivered in the second quarter of 
1956 by ACF Industries and Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co., is 
expected to alleviate problems of the 
flour mills which have been troubled 
with a shortage of cars, suitable for 
loading flour, in the last four or five 
years. 

This is the second purchase of roll- 
ing stock by Buffalo Creek, jointly 
owned by the Lehigh Valley and Erie 
Railroads. Late in 1950 the road 
bought 1,000 cars at a cost of nearly 
$6,000,000, the first freight cars the 
railroad has ever owned. 


General Mills, Inc., Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. and the Co-operative GLF Mills, 
the principal mills served by Buffalo 
Creek, provide the railroad with a 
movement of about 500 cars a day. 

With the purchase of the new 
rolling stock, Buffalo Creek will have 
a total investment here of approxi- 
mately $18,000,000. The road, serving 
as a belt line and switching line, has 
34 miles of trackage. It has connec- 
tions with 12 railroads and performs 
interchange service. 
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Pacific Northwest 
Grain Course Scheduled 


MOSCOW, IDAHO—A grain sani- 
tation shert course has been planned 
by the Pacific Northwest Grain Deal- 
ers Association, Inc., and the North- 
west Crop Improvement Assn. Oct. 
12-14. 

Dr. H. S. Telford, head of the de- 
partment of entomology, Washington 
State College, Pullman, is chairman. 
Both Washington State College and 
the University of Idaho are cooperat- 
ing in staging the short course. 

The Oct. 12 program will include 
talks by George Wagner, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; David Walker, Washing- 
ton State College, and Herbert H. 
Walkden, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture entomologist. Oct. 13 topics will 
include field infestations, rodents, in- 
sect control and the khapra beetle 
with Dr. L. J. Padgett, USDA Khapra 
Beetle Control Branch, Oakland, Cal., 
as speaker. Pete Stallcop, secretary 
of the Pacific Northwest association, 
will discuss Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration regulations. The Oct. 14 ses- 
sion will be devoted to laboratory 
work. 

The course will allow registrants 
to stay over for the Idaho-Washing- 
ton State football game at Moscow on 
Oct. 15. 
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Standard Milling Co. 
Mill Building Sold 


KANSAS CITY—tThe recent sale of 
the former mill building of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, has been announced. The new 
owner of the structure is the Na- 
tional Grain Elevator Service, Inc., 
of Kansas City, Kansas, headed by 
Harold D. Fenberg. The milling 
equipment and machinery were dis- 
mantled and sold by the Standard 
company several years ago. The Na- 
tional firm specializes in the repair, 
renovation and waterproofing of 
grain elevators, flour mills and feed 
mills. 
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Domestic Activity 


KANSAS CITY — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the period 
Sept. 9-14 are as follows: 7,575 bu. 
wheat, 285,131 bu. corn, 1,966 bu. 
barley and 48,512 cwt. grain sor- 
ghums. 


¥ ¥ 


PORTLAND—Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 


Sept. 14 are as follows: 3,174 bu. 
wheat. 
CHICAGO — Cumulative domestic 


sales reported for the week ended 
Sept. 14 are as follows: 2,686,759 bu. 
corn, 16,292 bu. wheat, 2,096 bu. oats 
and 22,950 bu. soybeans. Of the total, 
15,105 bu. corn were sold from bin 
sites. 
¥ ¥ 

DALLAS Cumulative domestic 

sales reported for the week ended 


Sept. 9 are as follows: 23,700 bu. 
grain sorghums, 55,350 bu. wheat and 
112,234 ewt. rough rice. 

¥ ¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Sept. 15 are as follows: 27,631 
bu. wheat, 1.042.700 bu. corn, 16,945 
bu. barley, 160,675 bu. oats, 11,991 bu. 
rye, 1,500 bu. flax and 71,139 bu. 
soybeans. 


Export Sales 


KANSAS CITY — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the period 
Sept. 9-14 are as follows: 1,740 bu. 
wheat. In addition, 22,129 bu. wheat 
were sold for use in the non-IWA 
program. 

¥ ¥ 

PORTLAND Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Sept. 14 are as follows: 520,218 bu. 
wheat and 382,666 bu. barley. Large 
sales of wheat included one for 104,- 


351 bu. white wheat, at $1.60%, basis 
f.o.b.. ship, Northwest coast. 
CHICAGO — Cumulative export 


sales reported for the week ended 
Sept. 14 are as follows: 3,085,650 bu. 
corn, 51,745 bu. wheat and 500,000 
bu. oats. 
¥ ¥ 

MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week end- 
ed Sept. 15 are as follows: 1,901,075 
bu. wheat, 2,220,000 bu. barley and 
1,000,000 bu. rye. Large wheat sales 





MORE SUPPORT FOR 
CHANGE TO CWT. 


CLOVIS, N.M. — Austin Brooks, 
president of the New Mexico Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., has put his 
association on record as favoring a 
switch from the bushel to the hun- 
dredweight measure in grain trading 
throughout the nation. He points out 
that, in addition to establishing a 
national standard of measure, the 
switch would save the time used in 
converting bushels to hundredweights 
and eliminate possible errors in 
making the conversion. 








included the following: 500,000 bu. 
light weight wheat, at $1.15, f.o.b. 
Duluth; 250,000 bu. light weight 
wheat, at $1.16, f.o.b. Duluth; 200,- 
000 bu. light weight wheat, at $1.17, 
f.o.b. Duluth. 

¥ ¥ 


DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended Sept. 9 
are as follows: 13,776 bu. oats, 10,- 
450 bu. corn, 1,750 bu. soybeans and 
121,815 bu. wheat. 


Offerings 


MINNEAPOLIS — The following 
bids on grains to export were called 
for during the week ended Sept. 15: 
for 2 million bushels No. 3 barley in 
store Duluth-Superior, on Sept. 19; 
for 500,000 bu. wheat in store Min- 
neapolis, on Sept. 19; for 200,000 bu 
flaxseed in store Duluth-Superior, on 
Sept. 16; for 105,000 bu. flaxseed in 
store Minneapolis, on Sept. 16; for 
1,100,000 bu. No. 2 heavy white oats 
in store Duluth-Superior, on Sept. 15. 
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Superintendents Plan 


Chicago Tour Sept. 24 


CHICAGO—A boat trip on the Cal- 
Sag Canal is planned by the Chicago 
Chapter of the Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents for its 
next meeting, scheduled for Sept. 24. 
During the all-day trip the boat will 
go to Lockport, up the Cal-Sag Canal 
to Lake Michigan and back to the 
Wrigley Building, from where the 
tour will start. 

Those planning to make the trip are 
to bring a basket lunch, dress warm- 
ly, and meet near the Wrigley Bldg. 
beneath the Michigan Ave. bridge at 
8:45 a.m. sharp on the appointed day. 
The tour will end about 4 pm. A 
member of the staff of the Corps of 
Engineers of the U.S. Army will pro- 
vide a descriptive commentary. 
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Allis-Chalmers 
Changes Announced 


MILWAUKEE—Robert L. Halsted 
has beer. appointed manager of the 
processing machinery department of 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
according to P. F. Bauer, general 
manager of the industrial equipment 
company. 

Mr. Halsted, who has been with 
Allis-Chalmers since 1935, has been 
manager of the central states region 
since 1952. In his new post he suc- 
ceeds W. M. Wallace, recently named 
general manager of the general prod- 
ucts division. 

V. L. Spinney, manager of the New 
York district since 1949, succeeds Mr. 
Halsted as central region manager, 
with headquarters in Cleveland. N. W. 
Landis succeeds Mr. Spinney in New 
York, and A. J. Mestier, Jr., recently 
at Syracuse, succeeds Mr. Landis as 
Detroit manager. 
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NEBRASKA ELEVATOR 
WASHINGTON — A business loan 
has been approved by the Small 
Business Administration for Traudt 
Brothers Grain Co., Sutton, Neb. 
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CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 


No Renewal Asked 
For Oats, Barley 
Import Quotas 


DENVER, COLO.—In an announce- 


ment from the summer White House 
office at Lowry Air Force Base, 
President Eisenhower said that he 


would not ask the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission to investigate the advisability 
ol ‘mposing import quotas on oats 
and barley beyond Sept. 30, the date 
on which the quotas presently in 
effect will expire. 

This announcement confirms in- 
fo.mation obtained by The North- 
western Miller several weeks ago on 
the ending of import quotas for oats 
and possibly the same situation for 
bariey. (The Northwestern Miller, 
Sept. 6, page 9). 

The quotas on oats and barley for 
the current crop year, Oct. 1, 1954 
through Sept. 30, 1955, are presently 
only 45 to 50% filled despite the 
ample supplies in Canada, the chief 
exporter of these commodities to the 
US., the release stated. The relation- 
ships between U.S. and Canadian 
prices during recent months have 
not been conducive to the importa- 
tion of these grains into the US. 
Unless there is considerable change 
in present conditions, the announce- 
ment continued, it appears unlikely 
that oats and barley would be im- 
ported in such quantities as to inter- 
fere materially with domestic price 
support programs for these grains. 

The President’s action was based 
on recommendations from USDA in 
which Earl L. Butz, acting secretary 
of agriculture, assured the President 
that USDA will continue to maintain 
a close review of the situation and 
that if conditions should change to 
such an extent as to make it neces- 
sary, USDA will recommend new in- 
vestigations under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 





STRIKE 


(Continued from page 9) 





no grain has been shipped out of 
Duluth and Superior to Buffalo since 
before the strike started, some ele- 
vators at the head of the lakes re- 
cently started refusing rail ship- 
ments from country points. 

The two unions within the indus- 
try which agreed to new contracts 
last week are Local 109, Grain Shov- 
elers, and Loca! 36, American Fed- 
eration of Grain Millers, both AFL 
unions. 

Members of Local 109 voted unani- 
mously the middle of last week to 
accept a contract with the Grain 
Handling Co., Inc. The workers 
backed up their negotiators’ accept- 
ance of the new contract which calls 
for a 30¢ increase for each 1,000 bu. 
grain handled, raising the shovelers’ 
rate from $6.67% to $6.97% per 1,000 
bu. The new contract also calls for 
company payments into a union pen- 
sion fund of 25¢ for each 1,000 bu. 
handled for the next three years. 

Technically, the 270 members of 
the union are not on strike. They 
are idle because they have no grain 
ves els to unload. ad 

Local 36 voted unanimously to ac- 
cep! a contract with Buffalo’s flour 
mi!) managers that calls for a 22¢- 
an-hour wage increase over three 


yea The three-year contract is 
sim'ar to one recently rejected by 
striking Local 1286. It was accept- 











LAOS VILLAGERS 
GET U.S. RICE 


WASHINGTON—Rice provided by 
the U.S. is being dropped by para- 
chute to famine-stricken villagers in 
the mountains of northern Laos, the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration announced here this week. 
Called the largest peactime air drop 
in southeast Asia’s history, 1,000 tons 
are to be delivered by air within the 
next eight weeks, ICA said. Another 
4,000 tons are ticketed for distribu- 
tion by river barge and truck. ICA 
said the entire relief operation is 
being financed by U.S. foreign aid 
funds and carried out by the royal 
government of Laos. Thailand fur- 
nished 500 tons of the rice. 





ed Sept. 14 at a meeting in Polish 
Union Hall of more than 2,000 Lo- 
cal 36 members. 

Although the local’s members have 
accepted a new pact covering about 
2,800 of its members, most of them 
still are unable to return to work 
because they are respecting picket 
lines of striking Local 1286. 


New Contract 

Stanley J. Bauer, business agent 
for Local 36, said that the contract 
calls for an immediate 10¢ hourly 
raise, retroactive to July 1 with ad- 
ditional 6¢ increases in 1956 and 
1957. The union’s original request, 
he added, was for an across-the- 
board increase of 10¢. 

Noting that the union has con- 
tracts with General Mills, Inc., Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., International Mill- 
ing Co., Standard Milling Co., Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. and the George 
Urban Milling Co., Mr. Bauer said: 

“We feel that this contract offer 
exceeds any offer granted in the 
grain milling industry. Other settle- 
ments throughout the country this 
year range from 3¢ to 8¢ hourly in- 
creases. 

“The 10¢ boost won by our members 
this year enables them to retain their 
place as the highest paid in the in- 
dustry. We believe that the three- 
year pact will help to stabilize con- 
ditions, and will help the grain com- 
panies to retain their location on the 
Buffalo waterfront.” 
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Chicago Production 
Club Opens Season 


CHICAGO — The proper use of 
sweeteners in the bakery was the 
topic for discussion at the first meet- 
ing of the 1955-56 season of the Chi- 
cago Bakery Production Club, held 
at the Midland Hotel Sept. 13. Around 
70 members and guests attended the 
dinner meeting. 

Tom Ford, Corn Products Sales 
Co., Chicago, was the guest speaker. 
He listed the functions of sugar in a 
bakery product as flavoring, taste, 
fermentation and browning. There 
are four major sweeteners of interest 
to bakers, and these are sucrose, dex- 
trose, maltose and high conversion 
corn syrup, he said. 

Several new members were ac- 
cepted into the club at a brief busi- 
ness meeting, bringing the total mem- 
bership to 196. The membership is 
divided among bakers, allied trades- 
men and the trade press. James 
McLaughlin, Ekco Products Co., sec- 
retary of the club, announced that 
a directory of club members is being 
prepared. Henry Solle, American Bak- 
eries Co., club president, presided at 
the meeting. 
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Spring Mills’ 


Extensive bookings of family flour 
provided the chief sales activity for 
flour mills last week, with only small 
business transacted in bakery types 
and exports. 

The family flour sales were made 
ahead of a 20¢ boost in quotations 
announced early in the week, with 
the grocery trade contracting for 
120-day supplies in most cases. 

Problems of supplying eastern 
bakers with flour became more acute 
during the week, and there were re- 
ports that shipping delays of up to 
two weeks were common as mills at- 
tempted to fulfill commitments of 
the strike-bound Buffalo mills from 
other plants. Some mills were said to 
be turning down orders from other 
than regular customers, 

Sales by spring wheat mills— 
chiefly family flour—averaged 242% 
last week, compared with 158% the 
previcus week. Sales by mills in the 
Southwest averaged 23% of capacity, 
compared with 37% the week before. 

Because of the strike flour produc- 
tion has been stepped up sharply in 
other areas—in the Southwest as well 
as in the Northwest. U.S. flour pro- 
duction averaged 89% of capacity 
for the week, compared with 80% the 
week before and 97% a year ago. 
Southwestern production averaged 
105%, compared with 92% the pre- 
vious week. At Minneapolis, produc- 
tion jumped from 102% the preced- 
ing week to 117% last week. (See 
tables on page 15.) 

Flour prices strengthened further 
last week, with clears sharing in the 
advanee because of restricted sup- 
plies. A fair amount of export busi- 
ness was reported on the West Coast 
to Philippine buyers, but other ex- 
port demand was drab. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: A spurt in family flour 
business was responsible for a jump 
in the sales volume of spring wheat 
mills last week, and sales averaged 
242% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 158% the previous week. 

Bakery flour interest was limited, 
with most buyers well booked and 
mills chiefly concerned with getting 
deliveries made to eastern customers 
who normally get their flour out of 
Buffalo. The supply and delivery sit- 
uation is becoming more difficult, and 
some mill spokesmen noted that they 
would not be able to take on any 
additional nearby business if it were 
available. 

Much of the spring wheat flour 
volume is being filled at Minneapolis, 
where some units have been operating 
six and seven days a week. Some flour 
also is moving east from central 
states mills operating on spring 
wheat. As far as possible, mills have 
endeavored to fill customers’ needs 
with springs rather than substitute 
other types, 

Family flour bookings on a large 
scale got under way early in the 
week as a 20¢ sack price advance 
was announced on nationally-adver- 
tised brands. The grocery trade in 
general booked 120-day supplies in 
the first major buying of this type 
on the current crop. 

Bakery flour prices moved up 7@ 
10¢ sack in the week ending Sept. 16 
on the basis of advances in both 
premiums and the basic future. Only 
scattered bakery flour sales were 
made, 
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Family Flour Sales Hike 


Volume 


The clear flour market was firm as 
supplies have been pinched by the 
lack of production at Buffalo. Clear 
quotations advanced about as much 
as patent flour. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 117% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 102% the previous 
week and 112% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production ay- 
eraged 105% of capacity, compared 
with 105% the previous week and 
102% a year ago. 

Shipments from all spring wheat 
mills averaged 90% of capacity, com- 
pared with 80% the week before. 

Quotations Sept. 16, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.15@6 27, 
short patent $6.25@6.37, high gluten 
$6.70@6.82, first clear $5.85@6.20, 
whole wheat $6.05 @6.20, family $5.85 
@7.50. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales held to a 
minimum in the Southwest last week. 
The bakery trade acquired no more 
than a few thousand sacks out of the 
entire district, and the upturn in na- 
tional brand family flour sales was 
not shared by the independent family 
mills in the winter wheat area. Sales 
averaged only 23% of capacity, 
against 37% in the previous week 
and 29% a year ago. A few scattered 
lots of export flour amounted to only 
10% of the total sales. 

Only the day-to-day purchases by 
a p.d.s chain baker and a few scat- 
tered sales of a car or two at a time 
were between the mills and a com- 
plete sales blank. With most bakers 
booked through and beyond the end 
of the year, and no significant trend 
in the market to cause any concern, 
the trade was disinterested in buying 
flour. Actually, flour prices have 
worked higher in recent days, re- 
covering as much as 15@20¢ from 
the crop year’s low several weeks 
ago. With most of the flour on the 
books at a basis another 10@15¢ 
higher than the present market, bak- 
ers are riding with their current pur- 
chases. 

Activity became more brisk in the 
family flour field as several national 
brands booked to numerous custom- 
ers early in the week. Few independ- 


ent mills participated, however, with 
most of them reporting customers al- 
ready well-booked for the present. 
Clears held to a relatively firm posi- 
tion. Low protein first clear was at a 
rather sharp discount under higher 
protein, but intermediates and low 
grades were close on the heels of 
7% ash, 11% protein. Most firmness 
was stimulated by domestic demand, 
although there was additional export 
interest in limited quantity from 
Norway. 

Shipping directions improved with 
the advent of school and somewhat 
cooler weather in particular areas. 
Buffalo’s strikebound situation also 
threw a greater production load on 
mills in this area. 

Quotations, Sept. 16, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.65@5.70, standard 
95% patent $5.55@5.60, straight $5.50 
@5.55; established brands of family 
fiour $6.05@7.25, first clears $4.45@ 
5.05, second clears $4.20@4.25, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.85@4.15. 

Wichita: Mills operated six days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
29%, compared with 57% the pre- 
ceding week and 27% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were good. Prices 
Sept. 16 were up 5¢, compared with 
the previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices about 3¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales im- 
proved last week in both family and 
bakery, with prices advancing 20¢ on 
family grades and 10¢ advance on 
bakery. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points, Sept. 17: Carlots, family 
short patent $6.65@6.85, standard 
patent $5.95@6.15; bakery short pat- 
ent $5.90@6, 95% standard $5.80@ 
5.90. Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Flour prices in Hutch- 
inson were up slightly last week. As 
a result, what business there was has 
slacked off and sales were limited to 
single carlots. Most bakers were well 
covered and not inclined to enter the 
market. Family flour sales were ex- 
tremely light and interest lacking. 
Operations were fairly good with 
mills operating at four full days. The 
outlook for this week was about the 
same. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Sept. 19: Hard winter family short 
patent, enriched, in cottons, $6.25@ 
6.35; bakers’ short patent, in papers, 
$5.55 @5.60, standard $5.45@5.55. 

Texas: There was no improvement 

(Continued on page 22) 





Seasonal Gain in Macaroni Trade 
Steps Up Durum Blend Shipments 


Cooler weather and the start of 
school have stimulated business for 
macaroni manufacturers and in turn 
improved shipping directions to 
durum mills. Sales were light last 
week, with shipments being made 
mostly against good-sized bookings 
made a few weeks ago. Also, a mod- 
est amount of hand-to-mouth buying 
was done. 

The improvement in operations is 
lagging somewhat behind the usual 
fall pickup. However, grocers’ stocks 
of macaroni and noodle products are 
reperted to be low, and filling of in- 
ventories should result in further im- 
provement, 

Durum wheat prices remained un- 
changed at the top of the range at 
$3.05 bu., Minneapolis. Higher prices 
for hard wheats used in blending 
resulted in a 10¢ cwt. increase in 
blend prices, with 50-50 semolina 


quoted at $7 and granulars at $6.75 
ewt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Sept. 16 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 
b. os wie heseb Sm albeh Ss n0d 000 $2.85 @3.05 





DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by milis representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Sept. 12-16 ..... 168,500 162,589 96 
Previous week .. 168,500 *144,837 86 
Year ago ....... 168,500 174,920 104 
Crop year 

production 

Sept. 16, 1955 1,395,626 
Gs BU RE hn eee pcs ck cace 1,676,046 

*Revised. 
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Millfeed Markets 
Mostly Firm; Bran 
Off at Kansas City 


Millfeed markets were relatively 
stable throughout the week, with the 
Buffalo strike the principal support- 
ing factor. Bran was more plentiful 
in the Southwest and worked lower, 
while shorts in that area were firm 
to stronger. Red dog was scarce be- 
cause of good southern demand which 
normally is filled from Buffalo. 


One of the best things that could 
happen to the feed business in the 
Southwest is a good soaking rain. As 
it is, the lack of any moisture for 
over six weeks in some areas has 
created concern over the condition 
of fall pastures. This is leading some 
feeders, particularly in cattle, to con- 
sider trimming herds and has damp- 
ened feed demand somewhat. 

On the other hand, good supplies 
of new feed grains in most sections 
of the Southwest have encouraged 
some feeders of poultry and hogs to 
increase operations. Actually, this 
situation has aroused more interest 
in buying higher protein concentrates 
than normal, and some manufacturers 
indicate that formula feed tonnage 
would not tend to increase under 
these circumstances. So, on the whole, 
feed sales have been only fair to 
moderately good in this area, and a 
good upturn in business generally is 
yet to come. 

There has been some definite, but 
not extensive, improvement in egg 
feed demand as flocks are beginning 
to reach maturity. Broiler and turkey 
feed demand continues fairly good. 
Hog feed sales have been fair, and 
cattle feed demand moderate to fair. 
Prices show a tendency toward 
strength, with firmer protein prices 
and a sharp upturn in alfalfa meal. 
Operation was about five days on the 
average in the Southwest. 

Formula feed business remained 
rather spotty in the Northwest last 
week, although manufacturers looked 
for some improvement before too 
long. 

Buying was good for some mills 
early last week, but later on this 
demand dropped off rather sharply, 
indicating that dealers are still keep- 
ing close to shore on inventories. 
Backlogs on mills’ books for this 
week’s operations were lower than 
they have been recently, except in 
special circumstances. 

A special promotion on laying 
feeds resulted in a good volume of 
orders for one concern, and this has 
helped considerably in maintaining 
tonnage. Laying feed business has 
veen rather sluggish generally. 

Hog feeds are holding fairly good, 
and dairy supplement sales are start- 
ing to pick up in spots where pas- 
tures have been dry. Turkey feed 
volume is starting to taper off be- 
cause of the lighter protein require- 
ments of birds during finishing. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 43,918 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 39,224 in the 
previous week and 51,336 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totaled 486,- 
019 tons as compared with 539,343 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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All wheat futures moved up in the 
week ending Sept. 19, with Minne- 
apolis contracts taking the lead. The 
advance was attributed largely to 
technical adjustments, it appeared, as 
receipts continued liberal at Minne- 
apolis. Prices were influenced also by 
revival of political interest in the gen- 
eral farm situation, with Secretary 
Benson and other administration 
leaders answering charges of Demo- 
cratic critics that government policies 
had led to depressed prices. Mr. Ben- 
son declared that he would shortly 
propose ways to check the downtrend. 
Market observers felt that with an 
election year approaching the admin- 
istration would be forced by political 
considerations to “do something” 
about bolstering prices. Heavy book- 
ings of family flour helped to 
strengthen wheat at Minneapolis, and 
some firming in the distant July de- 
livery at Chicago was attributed to 
continued dry weather in the winter 
wheat areas. Minneapolis September 
gained 2%¢ for the week, and Decem- 
ber there was up 2%¢ bu. Chicago 
advances ranged 1@1%¢ bu., and 
Kansas City contracts were up frac- 
tions, except for May, which gained 
1%¢ bu. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Sept. 19 were: Chicago— September 
$1.98%4 - %, December $2.01% - %, 
March $2.03%-%, May $2.09%-%, 
July $1.87% ; Minneapolis Septem- 
ber $2.355s, December $2 29%, May 
$2.24%; Kansas City September 
$2.11-2.111%4,, December $2.13%, March 
$2.15, May $2.10%, July $1.9556. 


Loan Table Eyed 

Following the announcement of the 
amount of wheat placed under loan 
through Aug. 15, which showed a con- 
siderably smaller participation in the 
program than in recent years, market 
commentators stated that impound- 
ings would have to accelerate consid- 
erably if the full effect of the pro- 
gram was to be felt in wheat prices. 
The total under loan through Aug. 
15 of about 47.5 million bushels was 
approximately 80 million bushels less 
than on the same date last year. One 
source attributed the lag to broad 
buying by flour mills since mill stocks 
were sharply depleted at the close 
of the previous crop year. 

Dry weather continued to delay 
seeding in the Southwest, and the 
effect of late planting once again was 
being weighed against crop prospects. 
The Kansas State Weather Bureau 
reported that August was the driest 
for that month since 1936. 


Cash Market Strong 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for week ended Sept. 15 totaled 
8 million bushels, compared with 8.5 
million the previous week and 12.7 
million for the comparable week a 
year ago. At Minneapolis receipts of 
all classes dropped to 2,180 cars, 50 
of which were for Commodity Credit 
Corp. account. Duluth receipts for 
week totaled 2,173 cars. 

The cash spring wheat situation at 
Minneapolis was strong. Receipts 
were smaller and mill demand active. 
Premiums were up 1@2¢ bu., in addi- 
tion to a gain in the basic futures. 
On Sept. 15, ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring quoted at 2@9¢ over the Min- 
neapolis September price, 12% pro- 
tein 4@11¢ over, 13% protein 6@12¢ 
over, 14% protein 7@13¢ over, 15% 
protein 10@16¢ over, 15.5% protein 
15@21¢ over, 16% protein 25@37¢ 
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All Wheat Futures Contracts 
Show Tendency to Firmness 


over. The average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested dur- 
ing the week was 14.17% and the 
durum 12.03%. 


Bids on durum wheat remained un- 
changed throughout the week. Bulk 
of the receipts was applied on pre- 
vious to-arrive sales, so that new 
offerings were limited. (See table on 
page 14.) 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Sept. 16 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary 

% Protein 
% Protein 
% Protein 
% Protein 
% Protein 
5% Protein 3 
% Protein gous stee EN 
Protein premium for over 16%, 
1/10% to 17%. 


bo bO BO RO BIBS BO Le 
yaaa eee 
ee er 
rr KKK KAKRFKE 


12 
13 
14 
15 
15 
16 


Test Weight Pr 





2¢ premium 

1¢ preralum 

3¢ discount 

7¢ discount 

11¢ discount 

15¢ discount 

19¢ discount 

23¢ discount 

27¢ discount 

31¢ discount 

Under 50 lb. 4¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 

Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—l¢ each 4%% on 14 to 14%% 


“a7 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 


Spinkcota—10@15¢ bu. less, 

Demand for wheat at Kansas City 
slackened considerably after the early 
part of last week. Interest from mills 
was especially quiet in view of heavy 
production of flour which has taken 
place recently in the area. Premiums 
were firm and steady at the advanced 
point reached last week. Offerings 
were restricted in certain more de- 
sirable grades, and dry weather with 
the prospect of poor soil condition at 
the time of new seeding this fall led 
producers to become concerned over 
next year’s possibilities. The cash 
basis switched to the December fu- 
ture, with that future holding fairly 
steady since and closing at $2.13% 
Sept. 19. The premium structure has 
remained unchanged since the switch. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
was at the option to 6¢ over, the 
range for 12.5% protein was 4@28¢ 
over and for 14% the range was 10 
@34¢ over. Receipts increased to 625 
cars last week, compared with 443 in 
the previous week. 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 16 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 09% 

At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Sept. 19 at $2.35@2.37 bu., with a 2¢ 
bu. premium for 13% protein. De- 
mand was extremely slow and offer- 
ings liberal. 


Dark and Hard .$2.13% @3 
Dark and Hard........ 2.12%@ 
Dark and Hard 2.11%4 
Dark and Hard.... 2.10% @ 

é 2.08% @ 
2.07% @ 


51 


2.06% @ 
2.05% @ 
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Japan Buys Heavily 

Japan came into the market heavily 
in the Pacific Northwest last week, 
buying two cargoes of western white 
the middle of the week and coming 
in two days later for another 12 car- 
goes. All of the wheat is for either 
September or September - October 
shipment. This completes the quar- 
ter’s purchases for the Japanese on 
the funds available, but it is reported 


CURRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


lour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently 
rihwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity 


in The 
and to the total estimated 


sutput of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Sept. 12-16, 
1955 
N 731,638 
: ut! 1,367,779 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


*Previous 


Sept. 13-17, 
1954 


1,196,305 
65,000 
481,050 
266,036 





lotals eee 


‘ercentage of total 8, 75 
*Revised. 


-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


Sept. 12-16, Previous Sept. 13-17, Sept. 14-18, Sept. 15-19, Sept. 16, 
195 


week 1954 
Northwest 102 
Southwest ® 97 
Buffalo b 121 
N. Pacifie Coast . : 86 
Central and 8s. 81 


Totals § 97 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 
capacity 
. 279,850 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
324,285 117 
Previous week 265,134 95 
Year ago 7 87 
Two years ago .. 2 101 
Five-year average 100 
Ten-year average 100 


Sept 


12-16 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week % ac- 

capacity tivity 

12-16 ....1,021,350 103 

Previous week ..1,021,350 931,171 92 

Year ago .......1,021,350 1,021,27 100 

Two years ago. .1,021,500 33,397 92 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Flour 
output 
1,043,494 


Sept. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week 

capacity 

570,250 
. 570,250 


Flour 
output tivity 
573,476 101 
*481,050 84 
Year ago 671,400 549,069 81 
Two years ago .. 671,400 626,554 93 
Five-year average 80 
Ten-year average 85 

*Revised. 


% ac- 


Sept. 12-16 
Previous week 


BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
475,000 
. 475,000 
459,500 
459,800 


% ac- 

output tivity 
72,000 13 

65,000 

567,420 


Sept. 12-16 
Previous week 
Year @ 

Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


121 





2,736,097 
ee 
a 


Crop year flour production 
o—— July 1 to— 


Sept. 17, 
1953 1952 1955 1954 

103 96 ,484,249 

93 98 13,641,123 3,786,676 

116 3,456,108 5,796,522 

83 3,181,869 3,204,611 

84 5,915,25 5,894,850 


93 33,082,790 36,149,656 


6,888,432 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week 
capacity 
Sept. 12-16 237,000 
Previous week .. 237,000 
CORE GOD cee<cce 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
* Revised. 


Flour 
output 
278,326 

*243,929 


% ac- 
tivity 
117 
102 
112 
105 
105 
101 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 
5-day week 

capacity 

454,500 
. 454,500 


Flour 
output 
453,312 

*483,777 106 
485,831 100 
460,814 95 


% ac- 
tivity 
Sept. 12-16 100 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
Flour 
output 
193,102 
*167,459 
193,622 
174,428 


5-day week 
capacity 
215,200 

. 215,200 

215,000 

230,000 


% ac- 
tivity 
Sept. 12-16 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Sept. 12-16 138,750 104,624 
Previous week .. 138,750 98,577 
Year ago 133,200 106,619 
Two years ago .. 122,000 108,278 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Sept. 16, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


-—Southwest*——,. -——Northwest*°—. -—Buffalot— 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop vear 


production to date 
-++- 27,698 275,221 
-++-$23,225 
25,845 
25,620 
cecececeees 24,512 
f 24,977 , 

1) eee ere 26,787 16,858 

*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


14,767 
re week 
o weeks ago.. 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


Iowa, North and South 
(3) mills of 


--Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


140,386 70,412 43,918 
$39,224 
42,400 
51,336 
51,078 
51,571 


53,615 


1,453 486,019 
1,311 

1,493 
148,050 10,132 


156,037 


112,188 
11,117 108,335 
167,965 9,864 115,026 
59,349 9,970 117,224 
tAll mills. tRevised. 


539,343 
532,642 
575,123 
473,084 





they are after additional funds. Sev- 
ral cargoes of barley were also sold 
Japan during the week, some from 
1e Pacific Northwest and several 
rgoes from California. There is no 
ther export outlet at the present 
ne. Harvesting is just about com- 
‘ted in the Pacific Northwest, with 
oduction under a year ago, due to 
reage restrictions. Rains the past 
eek over the interior put the ground 
shape for fall plowing and seeding 
operations, which are now beginning. 
The dry weather was perfect for har- 
vesting the late crop, but it delayed 
fa'| seeding operations slightly. 


Minnesota Allied 
Men to Meet Sept. 23 


MINNEAPOLIS — The first fall 
meeting of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry will 
be Sept. 23 at the Club Room of The 
Northwestern Miller, 2501 Wayzata 
Blvd., Minneapolis. A social hour at 
6 p.m. will precede the dinner at 
7 p.m. 

Officers will be elected and plans 
for regional bakers’ meetings at St. 
Cloud Oct. 18, Duluth Oct. 20, Man- 
kato Oct. 25 and for Minneapolis-St. 
Paul bakers Oct. 27 will be discussed. 
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Lower Imported Flour Demand 


May Stem From U.K. Mill Dea 


LONDON — Allied Bakeries, Ltd., 
largest British user of flour, both 
home produced and imported, is re- 
ported to have made an arrangement 
with Ranks, Ltd. and Spillers, Ltd., 
largest U.K. milling groups, covering 
the pricing and supply of flour used 
in the government-subsidized national 
loaf. 

While there is no indication that 
Allied will cease buying imported flour 
completely, trade sources believe that 
the deal will seriously curtail the de- 
mand from Canada. The requirement 
for soft wheat flour, filled to a small 
extent by the Ontario mills, and to 
a much greater extent by the Aus- 
tralian mills, is likely to cease alto- 
gether. U.S. mills have attempted to 
make some headway in the U.K. mar- 
ket but they have been only partially 
successful. Their losses in the market 
will not be severe but there is po- 
tential danger for them in the in- 
creased competition likely to be de- 
veloped by Canada and Australia in 
other markets. 

Both countries rely on exports for 
prosperity, in the case of Canada to 
the extent of two thirds of capacity, 
and they will have to become more 
aggressive if their industries are to 
remain economic. They can go in 
only one direction—to existing U‘S. 
markets. 

In the crop year 1954-55 the U.K. 
took 2,824,822 bbl. Canadian flour out 
of total shipments of 9,002,778 bbl. 
Of the U.K. import, Allied’s share is 
variously reported at anything from 
40 to 60%. 

The deal, it is understood, does not 
include 72% extraction flour. How- 
ever, this flour is not in great demand 
for bread making because consumers 
prefer the cheaper loaf, supported by 
government subsidy and milled, ac- 
cording to government specifications, 
from flour of 80% extraction. This 
flour contains no enrichment though 
flour of 72% has to be enriched. 

In actual practice, the British in- 
dustry is milling national flour to 
74-75% extraction and the exporting 
countries have been compelled to fol- 
low this example, with the result that 
the prices paid by the British have 
been somewhat lower than the Ca- 
nadians would like. 


Special Discount 


The Allied deal is believed to in- 
volve an allowance of a special dis- 
count variously reported as ranging 
from two shillings to four shillings, 
equivalent to 28@56¢, on each 280-Ib. 
sack. Large volume users in the U.K. 
already receive a special discount but 
this discount goes beyond the levels 
previously set. Other mills, it is un- 
derstood, can make the same arrange- 
ment with Allied, or with any other 


user for that matter, but it is un- 
likely that they could afford to do so. 

Effective Sept. 19, the British mill- 
ers reduced their prices by one shill- 
ing sack, equivalent to 14¢. Prices 
currently ruling are $14 sack 280 Ib. 
for 72% extraction flour, and $13.44 
for national flour. 

However, to maintain quality the 
British millers must use a heavy 
proportion of hard spring wheat in 
their grists and it is possible that 
what Canada loses in flour exports it 
will gain in wheat sales. However, 
traders point out, it will be only a 
proportionate gain and in the long 
run the new deal means an economic 
loss for Canada. 

Strong wheat is needed to bolster 
the supplies of home grown soft 
wheat used in the grists. The British 
millers have undertaken to use 47 
million bushels of home grown wheat 
during the 1955-56 crop year for mill- 
ing purposes. The total harvest has 
been estimated at 86.4 million bush- 
els. The total of 47 million bushels 
has been established as a minimum 
and the home industry promises to 
make every effort to take more. It 
probably will, observers forecast. In 
1954-55 the usage of home grown 
wheat was 52 million bushels despite 
the poor quality of the grain. In 
1953-54 62 million bushels were taken 
up. The implementation of this un- 
dertaking will contribute to the al- 
most complete shut-out of Australian 
flour. 

In recent months, Ranks and Spill- 
ers, hitherto holdouts from the bakery 
merchandising field, have acquired a 
number of bakery outlets in order to 
meet Allied’s competition. While no 
details have been revealed, the agree- 
ment with the mills may include some 
plan to hold the line at present levels, 
thus leaving Allied free to expand 
its bakery empire. 

Allied Bakeries, Ltd., controlled by 
Canadian-born W. Garfield Weston, 
is linked, through Mr. Weston, with 
135 other bakery companies through- 
out the world, including the Weston 
group in Canada. Head of the U.K. 
firm’s flour buying department is Sir 
Norman Vernon, a former director of 
Spillers, Ltd., and a past president of 
the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers. He visited Canada 
last year. 
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BUYS GRAIN COMPANY 

ESKRIDGE, KANSAS — Trusler- 
Behymer Grain Co., Emporia, Kan- 
sas has purchased the Everly Grain 
Co. here. Cerle Bathurst is manager 
of the Eskridge concern which was 
purchased by the Everlys in August, 
1946. At that time it was known as 
the Eskridge Elevator Co. 











Dryness in Corn Belt Speeds Corn Crop 


Practically all corn in the Corn Belt is now safe from frost, according 
to the latest crop and weather summary prepared by the government 


observers. 


Continued dry weather in most of the Corn Belt regions is hastening the 
corn to maturity and drying it well. The lack of moisture, however, has had 
a bad effect, too. Iowa observers, for example, report that corn in all areas 
had suffered some damage from the hot, dry weather. In South Dakota corn 
was hard hit by the drouth in the southern and central sections. 

Minnesota, which will have a fairly good corn crop, reports that prac- 
tically all fields are now out of frost danger. Corn is in fair to good condition 
in bottoms and irrigated fields in Nebraska but elsewhere the crop is mostly 


poor. 


Harvesting a very good early corn crop is under way in the South, where 
much late corn is badly in need of rain except in coastal areas, the government 
report said. Some corn is being harvested in Missouri and the Ohio Valley. 
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By John 


WASHINGTON — This being the 
Eastern Seaboard hurricane season, 
it may not be inappropriate that it 
should coincide with the current po- 
litical hurricane which centers 
around the nation’s capital and is 
aimed at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and its secretary, Ezra 
Taft Benson. It also appears that 
like some hurricanes the present po- 
litical blow may be poorly timed, 
spending itself after its original 
fury in the press and on radio and 
television. 

Mr. Benson this week on a televi- 
sion show candidly admitted that un- 
doubtedly the farm program would 
be an issue in the coming campaign 
but his frank admission and agree- 
ment with his political opponents 
may be a trap. 

There are now growing indica- 
tions that the worst of the farm price 
storm may have spent itself and that 
within a few months the farm in- 
come situation may have finally sta- 
bilized and turned upward. 

If that forecast is confirmed the 
political attacks on the Benson farm 
policies may be a subject of great 
embarrassment to his opponents, who 
were in fact the creators of the farm 
price slide. As has been repeatedly 
stated the farm price dip started 
during the closing years of the Tru- 
man administration and its worst 
dips occurred before Secretary Ben- 
son took office. 

The warmed-over attack on the 
chief executive for his Kasson, Minn., 
speech has worn very thin and is 
unlikely to stir much enthusiasm 
among the farm community, which 
after all is far from the proverbial 
poor house. Measured in terms of 
purchases of farm equipment and re- 
tention of farm real estate and low 
level of indebtedness, the farm group 
is not on the verge of bankruptcy. 

The opposition seems intent on 
frightening the public into a depres- 
sion, repeating the old saw of the 
“farm-fed, farm-led collapse,” in its 
attacks on Mr. Benson. 

It appears that the opposition has 
missed badly in its timing before 
taking a longer view of crop condi- 
tions and sizing up some of the in- 
dividual aspects of the farm com- 
munities. 

Reliable reports reaching here now 
reveal that the corn crop, which in 
August looked like a record-breaker 
of better than 3.5 billion bushels, 
may have shrunk to substantially less 
than three billion. One forecaster 
for a big midwestern cereal company 
now sees a final crop report of corn 
for grain at possibly as low as 2.65 
billion bushels, or just barely above 
domestic requirements on the basis 
of grain consuming animal units on 
farms. 

Corn Prices Firming 

Already corn prices are firming in 
parts of the Corn Belt where drouth 
damage has been the greatest. 

Corn prices in Nebraska and west- 
ern Kansas are reacting to the rela- 
tively small supply of new crop corn 
in those states. USDA officials report 
that truck shipments of milo are 
moving into those areas now from 
Texas at a delivered price of $2.10 
cewt. 

There have been unidentified re- 
ports here that Commodity Credit 
Corp. planned to move its stockpiled 
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Cipperly 


corn into those states at reduced 
price to relieve the conditions there, 
but top Commodity Stabilization 
Service officials deny any such ac- 
tivity is contemplated. 

It must be stated that neither Sec- 
retary Benson nor his top staff is 
unaware of the decline in farm in- 
come and the cost-price squeeze in 
which most farmers are now caught. 
They are not dismissing these at- 
tacks complacently. But they show 
no signs of halting the effective date 
of the flexible price support pro- 
gram which takes effect Jan. 1, 1956. 

It seems unnecessary to restate 
this point, but notwithstanding the 
attack on the flexible price support 
program, flexible price supports are 
not yet in effect and the price slide 
which started under the Truman ad- 
ministration has continued under the 
rigid 90% of parity support. An- 
other point which must again be 
restated is that the flexible price 
support program was enacted by a 
Democratic Congress and at one 
time was publicly endorsed by for- 
mer President Truman himself. 

A firming corn price structure will 
probably alter the hog situation as 
farmers begin to adjust pig outturns 
to higher priced corn and a smaller 
supply. Such a turn of events could 
reverse the expected drop in hog 
prices or at least halt any abrupt 
drop in that commodity. 

Another change in the farm kaleid- 
oscope is that which has taken place 
in dairy farming—which the farm 
opponents of Secretary Benson push 
into the background. Wisconsin farm 
observers report that the dairy in- 
dustry is in reasonably good condi- 
tion, and that change took place after 
Mr. Benson reduced the level of dairy 
farm price supports. 
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Vernon Lester in 
Canadian Grain 


Mission to Japan 


VANCOUVER—The second Cana- 
dian government grain mission to 
visit Japan left here by air the end 
of the week. A previous mission, 
which traveled to many countries in 
the far east and middle east, went 
over a year ago. 

A feature of the current mission is 
the inclusion, for the first time, of a 
member of the grain trade. Vernon 
Lester, local manager for K. A. 
Powell (Pacific), Ltd., is making the 
trip with two government members, 
Earle Robertson, commissioner of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg, 
and G. N. Vogel, chief of the grain 
division, Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa. 

The mission will arrive in Japan 
right after the return of a Japanese 
grain mission which spent some time 
in Canada recently. 

Another of the foreign groups of 
grain buyers invited to Canada as 
guests of the government to study 
Canadian grain marketing and 
methods was in Vancouver during the 
week. This party was from Germany 
and was headed by Albert Hoste, 
head of the German grain purchasing 
board. Other members were Helmut 
Gibhart and Dr. Heinrich Winkel- 
stein. 
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Possible Development of Plant Pest 
Controls Seen in USDA Research 


WASHINGTON — Greater knowl- 
edge of how certain chemicals move 
inside plants—now being obtained 
through basic research by plant 
physiologists of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture—may ultimately lead 
to development of superior materials 
for plant-pest control, the department 
reports. 

These investigations involve study 
of systemic chemicals, substances 
which exhibit unusual ability to move, 
or to be “translocated,” from one 
part of a plant throughout the plant 
and especially to its extremities. In 
many phases of this work, radioactive 
tracers play an important part. 

One new systemic chemical the 
scientists have studied is MOPA— 
alpha methoxyphenylacetic acid. 

Dr. John W. Mitchell and cowork- 
ers of USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service have made extensive tests 
of MOPA and other potential plant 
systemics. Their experiments show 
that MOPA applied to plant leaves 
or stems is absorbed and translocated 
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both upward and downward inside 
the plant. With the help of soil mois- 
ture, this chemical can even move 
from the roots of a treated plant into 
those of an adjacent untreated plant 
in the soil. MOPA is a_ growth- 
regulating chemical, first compounded 
by Dr. Wilkins Reeve of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


Others Tested 

Dr. Mitchell and his associates at 
the U.S. Plant Industry Station, 
Beltsville, Md., believe that the great 
mobility of MOPA within plants is 
probably due to the chemical’s basic 
physical makeup, or molecular struc- 
ture. They have found another sub- 
stance, chemically related to MOPA, 
which also moves readily through 
plants, though not from the roots of 
one plant to another. This second 
chemical is mandelic acid. Unlike 
MOPA, mandelic acid has no visible 
growth-modifying effect. 

The results obtained with mandelic 
acid seem to indicate that the ability 
of a chemical to move inside plants 
can be independent of any ability the 
compound may have to affect plant 
growth. Thus, it may be possible to 
develop systemic chemicals of many 
different kinds, depending on the pur- 
poses they are to serve. 

Another new approach to the prob- 
lem of developing superior chemicals 
for plant-pest control is being tried 
by the Beltsville scientists. It involves 
adding certain substances to recog- 
nized plant-growth modifiers to in- 
crease their systemic action. Like the 
work with MOPA and mandelic acid, 
these studies also have been greatly 
aided by use of radioactive materials. 

For example, the researchers have 
employed radioactive 2,4-D to trace 
the movement of this well-known 
weed killer through a plant. They dis- 
covered that certain chemical addi- 
tives—called “cosolvents”—boost the 
amount and rate of absorption and 
translocation of 2,4-D in the plant. 

The most effective cosolvent of 
several materials tested so far was 
an industrial detergent, Tween-20. It 
increased the systemic action of 
2,4-D in bean leaves about 800% with- 
in 72 hours after the plants were 
treated. This research indicates that 
such additives used with a herbicide 
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c e a very important part of the 
t formulation. 

of radioactive 2,4-D has re- 
1 also that plant leaves take up 
largest amounts of the chemical 
When they are growing most vigor- 
vs!y. Furthermore, 2,4-D is most ef- 
ctively translocated from the leaves 

‘ther plant parts when the leaves 

in the intermediate stage of de- 
elopment, or most vigorous stage of 
rowth, 
Small, young leaves are gathering 
in nutrients for their own develop- 
ment, but do not pass much along to 
other plant parts. Mature leaves have 
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slowed down their life processes, and 
thus they aren’t moving much nu- 
trient material along either. Leaves 
in an intermediate stage of develop- 
ment are most actively receiving and 
sending plant nutrients. Herbicides 
applied to such leaves are readily 
absorbed and translocated to other 
parts of the plant. 

With radioactive growth-regulating 
chemicals—plus the analytical tech- 
nique known as chromatography—the 
scientists are finding the identity of 
these chemicals following their ab- 
sorption and movement through 
plants. 
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BUSINESS BEYOND BOUNDARY— 
A device which mechanically blend- 
ed ® bicycle wheel, alarm clocks and 
razor blades to successfully drop mil- 
lions of anti-Communistic leaflets 
from giant balloons behind the Iron 
Curtain was invented and produced 
in the Minneapolis engineering labo- 
ratories of General Mills Mechanical 
Division. 

Large quantities of propaganda 
have been delivered with amazing 
suecess through this new technique. 
Several hundred of the unusual bal- 
loon units have crossed the Iron Cur- 
tain this summer, all of them pro- 
duced in Minneapolis by General 
Mills 

Paul Yost and John Macgowan, the 
two General Mills engineers who de- 
veloped the device capable of drop- 
ping 450 lb. of pamphlets, some- 
times totaling 100,000 pieces, on a 
given target, performed the initial 
launchings in Germany. 

The leaflet- carrying device, at- 
tached to each 34-ft. plastic balloon, 
has the appearance of a_ bicycle 
wheel. Each 9-lb. packet of leaflets 
is suspended from a cord attached 
to the rim at regularly spaced points. 
An alarm clock initiates two slowly 
moving motor-powered razor blades 
around the rim of the wheel, cutting 
off cords holding packets of the leaf- 
lets at fixed intervals. 

“General Mills received a request 
for the leaflet-dropping device from 
Free Europe Committee, Inc., on a 
Friday, asking if we could supply 
them with a balloon system capable 
of meeting their needs,” explains Mr. 
Yost. “John (Macegowan) and I were 
among those assigned the job of com- 
ing up with a leaflet-carrying sys- 
tem. We worked steadily over the 
weekend and we had a working model 
manufactured by Monday.” 

General Mills mechanical facilities 
were taxed to fulfill the immediate 
order of several hundred units. 

“We were able to develop this de- 
vice so fast because of General Mills’ 
long background in making machin- 
ery operate at high altitude,” de- 
clares Frank B. Jewett, Jr., manag- 
ing director of engineering research 
and development for the company. 
General Mills has been making and 
flying plastic high altitude balloons 
and associated equipment since 1947. 

Asked how the engineers hap- 
pened to think of the razor blade 
for cutting the leaflets loose, Mr. 
Yost told an interesting story. 

“We didn’t use razor blades at 
first,” he said. “We used a small 
cannon which exploded the cord loose. 
We tried that in the original flights 
from Germany, but word got back to 
us that the Communists were using 
our cannon device for counter propa- 
ganda They told residents behind the 
Iron Curtain that these cannon units 
were deadly. So we had to come up 
with something new. On the spot in 
Germany, we experimented until the 
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razor blade idea clicked. We thought 
of a razor blade because we didn’t 
have anything else.” 

The huge propaganda balloons are 
sent on their missions at an alti- 
tude of 25,000 ft. A radio transmit- 
ter is used on some flights to provide 
altitude and locale information and 
verify the accuracy of pre-determined 
dropping of leaflets. As the leaflets 
are released, the balloon rises and 
this altitude is transmitted back to 
the launching.engineers. The flights 
have been so accurate one large 
pack of leaflets was pin-pointed on 
a packed stadium. 


BAD HABIT—One of the many bad 
habits of news reporters is yielding 
to the temptation to describe some- 
thing as “first” or “largest’’ without 
exhaustive substantiation. Happily 
this ill wind often blows some good 
by belatedly eliciting the truth. 

Thus it is with the statement in 
a recent issue of The Northwestern 
Miller (Aug. 16). that “history was 
made” in Canadian flour milling an- 
nals when the first large shipment 
of flour moved from the Hudson Bay 
port of Churchill on Aug. 10, 1955, 
the shippers being Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., and the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd. 

The statement caused a flurrying 
wind to move from Moose Jaw to 
Montreal and the breeze, albeit of 
zephyr-like proportions and with no 
hurricane touch, reached Minneapolis. 
It was a reproachful air. Archives had 
been dusted off and documentary 
proof had been disclosed showing that 
the shipment was far from being the 
first. 

On Aug. 14, 1932, according to the 
records, a complete trainload of 
Robin Hood and Fort Garry prod- 
ucts left Saskatoon. From the Moose 
Jaw mill of Robin Hood came 14 cars 
of flour, together with 13 cars of 
rolled oats and 4 cars of feed. The 
Saskatoon mill added 18 cars of flour 
and the train, a special, as befitted so 








important an occasion, puffed across 
the prairie to Churchill. 

Representing the company as a 
passenger on the train was J. H. 
Johnson, now traffic manager at 
Moose Jaw, who wrote a graphic ac- 
coount of his pioneer journey for 
“Grist,” the house magazine of the 
International Milling Co. 

On arrival at Churchill, Mr. John- 
son relates, the S. S. Pennyworth, 
chartered to take the flour and other 
products to London, was still unload- 
ing her cargo, which included cases 
of “ubiquitous Scotch,” and the Robin 
Hood consignment had to be off-load- 
ed into a warehouse. Mr. Johnson 
found it an impressive sight to see 
15,600 sacks standing eight-high in 
the shed. 

The voyage to London took two 
weeks. Emblazoned on the side of the 
Pennyworth was a huge banner pro- 
claiming: FIRST SHIPMENT CA- 
NADIAN FLOUR AND OAT PROD- 
UCTS FROM CHURCHILL, HUD- 
SON BAY, FROM ROBIN HOOD 
MILLS, MOOSE JAW. 

The flour reached its market in the 
shortest time ever made between the 
prairies and London. One London 
writer called it “the freshest flour 
that has ever been landed in Britain.” 
Bread made from the flour was on 
sale in London within three weeks 
of the shipment from Canada. Even 
the lordly London Times deemed the 
event worthy of mention. 

But it was left to an editorial 
writer for “Grist” to make a predic- 
tion that now is coming true. He 
said: “It is fitting that our company, 
one of the pioneers in the milling in- 
dustry in western Canada, should be 
the first to take advantage of the 
new water route which is expected to 
play an important part in the future 
development of commerce between 
the Old Country and the Prairies.” 

That shipment on the Pennyworth 
included 280,000 bu. of wheat, also 
destined for London. This year, with 
the season’s end still four weeks 





“Well sir,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “folks down this way don’t all agree with the present 
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Secretary of Agriculture, but, jes’ takin’ 
, him as he comes, danged ef’n I ain’t 
¢. gettin’ pretty well on his side. Seems 
.. like every time the aginners go down 
».to Washin’ton an’ everybody gets 
around the table ready to give 
him a good rampsin’, up he 
comes smilin’ an’ happy with a 
stack of blues in the middle of 
the table, an ace in the hole or a 
pair back to back an’ askin’ ’em 


ef’n they’d care for a couple more cards all around in order 
to even things up. A man like that can be wrong a consider- 
able lot an’ still be right comfortin’.” 
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away, the port has already shipped 
14 million bushels. 

It’s a far cry since the day back in 
1932 when Mr. Johnson reported that 
at a night stop on his train ride 
back to Moose Jaw the car’ was in- 
vaded by Indians eager to gaze at a 
white man. Mr. Johnson had the 
choice of fleeing in his pajamas or 
retreating beneath the bed clothes. 
He chose the latter as the lesser of 
the two evils. 

—G.E.S. 
e@e°@e 


NEW FACES — “Betty Bun,” the 
nom de plume of a feature writer 
in the British Baker of London, is the 
wife of a baker who runs a thriving 
business in a town near which is 
located an American army camp. 
Many of the American wives are her 
customers. Some, whose husbands 
have finished their tour of duty, are 
returning home and the writer ex- 
presses sorrow at their departure. 
She says “I have enjoyed knowing 
them and I hope their memories of 
England will be pleasant. Certainly 
I shall never forget their friendliness 
and charm.” 

Commenting on the reaction of one 
new arrival to British baked goods 
Betty Bun reports “When she first 
walked into our shop she was amazed 
to see the wide variety of bread 
which we bake. Before she left the 
U.S. someone had told her the Eng- 
lish bakers could not bake American 
bread and she would have to make 
her own. I told her she had been mis- 
informed—for I do know that most 
bakers living in areas occupied by 
American forces are doing their ut- 
most to produce the bread they like.” 


CONFUSION — When an English- 
man says corn, he means wheat; 
when he says maize, then he is re- 
ferring to corn. The Dutchman asks 
about Turkish wheat when he wants 
facts on cor,!. The Egyptians call 
corn Syrian durra; the Turks refer 
to it as Egyptian corn, while the 
Germans call it mais, and the citizens 
of South Africa cultivate mealies. 


SILENT TEACHER 


The millstone of the town’s first mill 
Is propped up on a concrete base 
Beside a marker in the park 

That tells the history of the place. 


A history told and told again 

As frontiers crept forever west: 

A miller built beside a stream 

And settlers following came to rest. 


Some townsfolk have preserved a mill, 

Some but the millstone, worn and 
gray. 

Each relic is still useful now— 

A history teacher in its way. 


—Eloise Wade Hackett. 
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SOUND POSTAL POLICY NEEDED 


HE persistent demand of Postmaster General 
"h Wenaneamiala for higher postal rates to offset 
his department’s perennial deficits meets with de- 
served rebuke from Sen. Olin D. Johnston of South 
Carolina, chairman of the Senate Postoffice and 
Civil Service Committee. Speaking before a 
luncheon meeting of Associated Third Class Mail 
Users in Chicago, Sen. Johnston accused the Post- 
master General of playing fast and loose with the 
facts rather than trying to improve the efficiency 
of his department. 

“There are many qualified observers who main- 
tain,” Sen. Johnston said, “that $250 million can 
be shaved annually from the postal deficit by 
eliminating inefficiency and waste.” 

Mr. Summerfield’s claim of saving one million 
dollars a day by his department was challenged by 
Sen. Johnston as “a clear distortion of the facts— 
part of an organized plan to trick the public into 
believing that the postal establishment, under his 
guidance, has achieved almost revolutionary im- 
provement.” The facts are, says the Senator, that 
many of the Summerfield claims of savings to the 
taxpayer are only bookkeeping changes, ordered 
by the Congress, and still must be paid for out 
of Treasury funds and are chargeable to the man 
in the street. Moreover, rate increases totaling 
over $200 million annually were enacted by the 
82nd Congress. But Mr. Summerfield conveniently 
includes these figures in his claims of savings, 
Sen. Johnston says. 

Challenging Mr. Summerfield’s demands for 
higher postal rates, Sen. Johnston said it would 
be unfair to the taxpayers “to do nothing about 
postal waste and inefficiency and then require the 
public to underwrite this inefficiency through in- 
creased rates.” 

Sen. Johnston gave assurance that the Senate 
Postoffice and Civil Service Committee intends to 
investigate the Postoffice Department and its 
operations under the provisions of Senate Resolu- 
tion No. 33. Stating that the postal controversy 
could never be solved by a barrage of press re- 
leases and false claims of good management, he 
emphasized that it was the duty of Congress once 
and for all to establish a sound postal policy. 

Sen. Johnston is not alone in reaching his con- 
clusion that the establishment of a sound postal 
policy should come ahead of any increase in postal 
rates. First of all, Congress must make up its 
mind whether the Postoffice is purely a business, 
or whether it still is, as it was intended in the 
beginning, a service to all the people. The Post- 
master General holds that it is a business and 
that therefore it must be made to pay its own 
way. But Sen. Johnston says: “In this area we 
have got to pinpoint the services that are per- 
formed by the department under legislative man- 
date at a calculated loss in the public welfare. 
We know, for instance, that only about 2,000 of 
the 40,000 offices take in sufficient revenue to meet 
their overhead. We know that rural free delivery 
was established to serve millions of people re- 
motely situated throughout America. The Congress 
knows that this service will never be able to show 
a profit. We Should stop calling the cost of these 
needed services a deficit. Rural delivery is no dif- 
ferent from the lighthouses operated by the 
Treasury Department. Ship owners do not pay a 
fee every time they pass one of them. They are 
operated at a calculated loss in the interest of 
better, safer shipping. The benefits of the postal 
service to the people are every bit as direct as is 
the lighthouse service to the ship owner and the 
sailor, and they do exist.” 

Congress has established low rates on many 
categories of mail. In these instances the question 
of profit has been shoved aside. Among these are 
free mail for the blind, free-in-county newspapers, 
philanthropic, educational and religious mail. 

Under our agreements with the Universal Pos- 
tal Union, the United States knowingly takes a 
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large anticipated loss, and there are many more 
such items. Added up, they cost many millions of 
dollars. They are worthwhile services and they 
are likely to be continued by Congress. 

But the difficulty is that the Postoffice Depart- 
ment uses the word “deficit” to describe the cost 
of these public services. With respect to the ex- 
penditures of all other government agencies, the 
nicer word “appropriation” is employed. 

In Chicago, Sen. Johnston was outlining his 
views with respect to third class mail users, but 
his general philosophy is pertinent to the position 
of all mail users, and in particular to publishers 
who rely upon second class rates. Newspapers and 
magazines have been singled out for vicious and 
persistent attack by the Postoffice Department. 
The increasing flood of departmental press releases 
refers to them as free-riders. In these releases the 
Department has attempted to persuade the public 
that it is doing its best to cut costs—that it is 
producing savings of a million dollars a day. Sen. 
Johnston takes the Department to task sharply 
on that one. He points out that the Department 
conveniently neglected to show that $70 million 
of airmail subsidies were transferred from Post- 
office accounts to the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
that $36 million of franked and penalty mail, in a 
bookkeeping transaction, were moved elsewhere. 
Postal rate increases totaling over $200 million, 
ordered by the 82nd Congress, were introduced 
into a phony accounting procedure in order to 
produce the spurious savings figure. Putting a 
caustic finger upon the Department’s bombard- 
ment of press releases designed to enlist public 
support for the demand for postal rate increases, 
Sen. Johnston calls it ‘a most ridiculous waste of 
postal funds.” 

Postoffice officials have made a bogeyman of 
the postal deficit. If they would tell the world—as 
they should—that their department creates more 
in wealth, taxes and employment than any other 
federal agency, they would have little to fear from 
public disfavor, for the “deficit” would then appear 
in its true light of a profitable investment of public 
funds. At this point the Postoffice Department 
would need only to be concerned, as it must at 
all times, with its own efficiency. 

In the concept of postal deficits as part of the 
cost of valuable public services lies the basic point 
of policy which Congress must establish before 
coming to any matter of postage rates. Against 
administrative pressure to enact legislation which 
would divest it of the rate-making power, Con- 
gress has stood firm. The Constitution clearly 
directs. that the Congress shall have full responsi- 
bility for U.S. postal policy, and Sen. Johnston 
pledges himself to fight to the limit of his per- 
sonal endurance to protect that prerogative. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE POSTOFFICE COUNTS DOVES 


ERE are some of the extracurricular activi- 
ties of the U.S. Postoffice Department un- 
doubtedly contributory to postal deficits which the 
Department seeks, through rate increases on let- 
ters and publications, to pass on to mail users for 
whom the service originaliy was established: 
The Postoffice obliges the Armed Forces by 
locating relatives of decea-ed men, and finds miss- 
ing tenants for the Housing Administration. It 
promotes the sale of sa\ings and documentary 
stamps for the Treasury, :nd for the Department 
of the Interior it sells bir! hunting stamps. For 
the Veterans Administrati.n it delivers flags for 
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veterans’ funerals, and for the Civil Service it 
supplies blanks and information on every vocation 
from lens grinders to linguists. For charitable 
organizations (Heart, Polio, Cancer, etc.), the 
P.O. receives and transmits money, and for the 
Department of Agriculture it counts doves. For 
Selective Service it answers inquiries, and for the 
Department of State it gives applicants blanks for 
alien registration and reports changes of address. 
Widows and children are certified in January and 
July for continued pension benefits. What would 
happen to the nation’s revenues if every postoffice 
didn’t carry a full line of income tax blanks? And 
what is the biggest savings bank in the world? 
You are so right—it is the U.S. Postoffice Depart- 
ment, which also sells and cashes money orders 
in the remotest hamlet. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. CROCKETT’S INSECURITY 


EW people are likely to argue that a song 
Fpl would have been written about Davy 
Crockett if, as king of the wild frontier, he had 
been surrounded by all the securities, social and 
economic, which are regarded and demanded as 
human rights today under the welfare state 
philosophies which so greatly rule our lives. De- 
veloping this theme as he reflects upon Social 
Security, guaranteed wages, price supports (yes, 
and subsidies), and federal aids for this, that and 
virtually all other things, the editor of the 
Somerset (Ohio) Press writes: 


* * * 


“Let me make the songs of a nation,” said 
Andrew Fletcher, “and I care not who makes 
its laws.” 

He was discussing ways to regulate the gov- 
ernment. 

Recent headlines: “Guaranteed Tariffs.” “Fed- 
eral Aid for Education,” “Federal Aid for High- 
ways” suggest that our desire today is that the 
government shall regulate us. 

But listen as the Nation sings: 

“Davee, Da-avy Crockett, King of the Wild 
Frontier.” 

Perhaps it is brash optimism to suppose that 
this musical tribute to a rugged individualist is a 
bubbling up of an awakened Nation spirit of self- 
reliance; or to imagine that a moppet who puts 
on a coonskin cap and chants “his land is biggest, 
his land is best” is much concerned with the 
economic reasons why this is so. Nor, most likely, 
does the adult who hears “freedom was fighting 
another foe” find anything there to alter his 
intentions to swap a little freedom for a govern- 
ment subsidy. 

It is probably even ironic that, while celebrat- 
ing a man who scorned security four generations 
ago, we clamor for security in our lives and ask 
restraints on those who grow strong by challeng- 
ing the frontiers of today. 

Plenty of frontiers are left. So are men to 
challenge them. Matching their daring to the 
needs of the day, they blaze trails into the wilder- 
ness of consumer desires and hack out new strong 
points of jobs and payrolls. 

No folk tunes reward them. But in singing 
“Davy Crockett” we sing our admiration for the 
pioneer spirit of yesterday. There is hope that 
we may yet recognize it close at hand. 

* * * 

The time may be at hand when we must in- 
corporate another line in the Crockett ditty, or 
change it to read: 

“Last rugged lad in the land of the free.” 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LirFE—— 

“Our forefathers,” Harry A. Bullis of General 
Mills told recent graduates of the University of 
Minnesota, “took risks—great risks. They were 
not a nation of play-it-safers. Out of my years 
of experience has come one priceless realization. 
I have learned that a strenuous life can be fun— 
that man is born with a gift of happiness.” 
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Canadian Review ... 





Joint Meeting 


The Canadians do not like Amer- 
ican methods of unloading surplus 
wheat on world markets. Four top 
US. political figures are going to be 
told as much at a joint meeting be- 
tween the two countries to be held 
in Ottawa Sept. 26. 

Attending the meeting of the 
Canada-U.S. Committee on Trade and 
Economic Affairs will be John Foster 
Dulles, secretary of state; George M. 
Humphrey, secretary of the treasury; 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, and Sinclair Weeks, secre- 
tary of commerce. Representing Can- 
ada will be Clarence Decatur Howe, 
minister of trade and commerce; Les- 
ter Pearson, external affairs minister, 
Walter Harris, finance minister, and 
James Garfield Gardiner, minister of 
agriculture. 

Besides wheat disposal programs, 
discussions may take in the converti- 
bility of sterling into dollars, the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 

The Canadian newspapers are call- 
ing upon the government to take a 
firm stand. But cynics ask what no- 
tice will the U.S. take of the pleas 
to tone down their giveaway and 
similar programs? The answer is 
plain “None.” The problems facing 
the two countries are entirely dis- 
similar and while there is sympathy 
for Canada’s position there will be 
little dispensation to retract compe- 
tition. 

Agriculture in the US. is by no 
means the country’s most important 
activity, particularly where export 
business is concerned. As far as 
American producers are concerned, 
the domestic market and the domestic 
price rank first. In Canada exports 
take the number one position. Two 
out of every three bushels of wheat 
produced must go into export mar- 
kets. Two out of every three barrels 
of flour put out by the mills must 
find foreign buyers. 

The Americans, Canadian commen- 
tators point out, can afford to give 
away, or sell at a low level, most of 
the surplus. In Canada cheaper prices 
mean that the taxpayer would have 
to put up bail for the farmers. 

Canada has lost valuable and profit- 
able markets in Japan, India and 
in certain countries of Europe. These 
losses sting. 


Price Poliey 


There are signs that the Canadian 
Wheat Board is changing its pricing 
policy. But the steps already taken 
are not considered sufficient to bring 
back the lost trade. Whatever is de- 
cided at Ottawa is not expected to 
make one iota of difference to the 
present position. The U.S. will con- 
tinue its distribution of largess de- 
spite the protestations of not upset- 
ting friendly competitors like Canada. 
Say the Canadians, “The present 
American policy is a dumping policy 
and no matter what the politicians 
say, they cannot hide that salient 
fact. The Canadian authorities should 
face the situation and devise some 
means of aiding the grain and flour 
milling industries.” 


Price Comparisons 


The Commodity Credit Corp. sells 
grain at what one Canadian market 


reporter describes as “increasingly 
low prices.” James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd., Winnipeg, states that re- 
cently a million bushels of rye were 
sold from Duluth at 73¢ bu. This 
compares with the current price for 
the corresponding grade of Canadian 
rye of 90¢, Fort William. Sales of two 
million bushels of lightweight spring 
wheat brought $1.17 at Duluth where- 
as Canadian No. 6 wheat brought 
$1.41 at the Lakehead. This, Richard- 
son declares, is one of the factors 
contributing to the prevailing slow- 
down in Canadian sales of feed grains. 


Price Reduction 


The Canadian Wheat Board re- 
duced the selling price on No. 1 
Northern on Sept. 8 by l¢ bu. to 
$1.75, basis in store Fort William 
Port Arthur. Declines of 1¢ to 2¢ 


per bu. on all other spring wheat 
grades were announced the day pre- 
vious. The domestic prices on durum 
grades were lowered 10¢ per bu. 
making them and the International 
Wheat Agreement price the same. 
The class 2 price for durums re- 
mained unchanged. 

In addition, the board established 
provisional selling prices on feed 
wheat, oats and barley to shippers 
to facilitate the movement of western 
feed grains to eastern Canada. Under 
the new policy shippers will be per- 
mitted to buy these feed grains at 
the board’s initial payment price to 
producers, basis in store at Canadian 
lakehead ports. Adjustments for the 
difference between the provisional 
price and the selling price in the 
east will be made when the transac- 
tion is completed. Sales under pro- 


CANADIAN FLOUR 
ADVERTISING 


TORONTO — The Canadian Flour 
Export Committee is to continue its 
advertising campaign in the U.K. 
market. Three of the leading bakery 
journals will be used and the pro- 
gram will be conducted on similar 
lines to that which ran from August, 
1954, to July, 1955. Two layouts have 
been prepared and insertions are 
scheduled for every month. The cost 
of the program is set at $1,780. The 
advertising agency concerned is the 
Maclaren Advertising Co., Ottawa, 
which aiso handles the advertising 
sponsored by the Canadian govern- 
ment in connection with wheat sales 
to the British market. Secretary of 
the CFEC is Harry J. Dowsett who 
is also secretary-manager of the On- 
tario Flour Millers Assn., Toronto. 





visional prices will be permitted upon 
application to the board and will be 
limited to shippers who have entered 
into provisional sales agreements. 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Russian Enigma 


Does Russia want American sur- 
plus farm products? Nikita Khrush- 
chev, communist party chief, and 
reputedly the power behind the throne 
in Russia today, says she does. He is 
reported to have told five visiting U.S. 
senators in Moscow that Russia is 
willing to buy surplus American farm 
products and farm machinery as well. 

Later, Sen. Milton R. Young (R., 
N.D.) confirmed that the talks with 
Mr. Khrushchev were mainly con- 
cerned with the possibilities of trade 
between the two countries. 

Market observers in London, who 
maintain close ties with the iron cur- 
tain countries and make frequent 
visits thereto, believe that fats repre- 
sent Russia’s main requirement right 
now but they do not discount the pos- 
sibility that some of the satellites 
may wish to acquire grain later. This 
belief is held despite the recent sales 
of wheat and other grains by Russia 
and the communist countries of the 
Danubian basin. 

Russia is selling wheat to the U.K. 
(The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 13, 
page 20.) Hungary and Rumania will 
each sell upwards of 300,000 tons 
wheat between now and the end of 
January, according tc Continental 
sources. Hungary also has made some 
sales to Antwerp at around $70 ton. 

Do these sales represent honest 
surpluses available for export? Trad- 
ers doubt it. It could be that the 
communists need the foreign ex- 
change they bring. Or it may be that 
the storage facilities are so meager 
that the grain must be exported to 
relieve the congestion. The latter 
theory is the one seen as the most 
feasible. If this is so, then the satel- 
lites concerned may have to import 
grain in compensation next spring. 


Credit War 


John McEwen, Australian minister 
of commerce and agriculture, address- 
ing a meeting of wheat producers in 
Adelaide recently, said that Australia 
had been surprisingly fortunate in 
having avoided the international price 
war arising from wheat surpluses. He 
warned, however, that there are dis- 


turbing signs of what could become 
a credit war. 

Canada had sold wheat to Poland 
on credit; the U.S. had sold to Japan 
and other countries on the same 
terms, he pointed out. As a result, 
some Australian growers are asking 
“Why cannot Australia give credit, 
too?” 

Mr. McEwen said that he wished 
to make it clear that Australia is 
not wealthy enough to engage in a 
credit war. She could not afford to 
enter into cut-throat competition to 
determine who could give the longest 
terms. The solution, he added, was 
for the Australian producers to re- 
duce production costs so that wheat 
can be sold at prices lower than those 
charged by competitors. This means 
that farm efficiency must be raised 
to as high a pitch as possible. 

Meanwhile, the Australian millers 
are beginning to feel the effects of 
competition. Moreover, exports are 
by no means as high as they were in 
prewar years because of a reduced 
demand from the once lucrative mar- 
kets of China and because of the 
lowered offtake by the U.K. Some 
millers are working only 50% of ca- 
pacity, an observer states. 


Flour Use Rises 


From many countries of the west- 
ern world come reports of the de- 
creasing consumption of wheat flour. 
But here, for a change, is a report 
of an increase. In the season 1954-55 
the per capita consumption of wheat 
flour in Germany was 139 Ib. against 
134 lb. in the previous season. Total 





BREAD PLENTIFUL 
IN RUSSIA 


WASHINGTON—A member of the 
U.S. delegation which toured the 
Soviet nation the past summer calls 
Russia’s bread “very good . . . cheap 
and plentiful.” It makes up a big 
portion of the caloric intake of the 
Russian people — a rough guess is 
65%, he said. Consequently, no one 
goes hungry. Bread, of course, is sold 
in state-owned bread stores, he added. 





consumption has been officially as- 
sessed at 3,284,000 tons against 3,141,- 
000 tons last season. 

The increase, however, was made 
partially at the expense of rye flour. 
Per capita consumption of that flour 
in 1954-55 has been estimated at 64 
lb. against 67 lb. in the previous year. 
Total consumption was 1,514,000 tons, 
a reduction from the previously re- 
corded total of 1,567,000 tons. 


No Wheat Pledge 


The federal government of West 
Germany has made it clear in an offi- 
cial statement that it is not pledged 
to take minimum quantities of grain 
from Turkey. This answers the wide- 
ly accepted belief in trade circles 
that the Germans had entered into 
an undertaking with the Turks in 
1953. 

Officials explain that the figures 
stated in that agreement, consisting 
of 350,000 tons soft wheat, 250,000 
tons barley, and 50,000 tons rye, were 
quantities which the Germans would 
endeavor to take and were merely so 
stated to form a basis of negotiation. 

Actual figures, it is said, are to be 
fixed after consideration is given each 
year to Germany’s import require- 
ments and Turkey’s export potential. 
Cfficial crop figures are awaited. Only 
then will the amounts involved be 
fixed. 


French Wheat 


French wheat, some of the cheap- 
est on the world market, is reported 
to be moving into export outlets in 
fair volume. Both Britain and Den- 
mark have taken several thousand 
tons. The Danes are reported to have 
paid $42.50 but the French have re- 
fused to release any more at that 
figure. Business with Holland, where 
the millers have been using some 
French wheat in their grists, is small. 
A small amount, for December ship- 
ment, was sold at $58.75 c.i.f. lower 
Rhine. 

The French also are reported to 
have worked a barter deal with the 
Portuguese. The deal involves the ex- 
change of 37,000 tons French wheat 
for 25,000 tons corn. 
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Winnipeg Exchange 
Appoints Officers 


WINNIPEG—A. S. Leach, Searle 
Grain Co., was elected chairman of 
the board of governors of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange at its annual 
meeting held Sept. 14. R. N. Hickman 
and D. G. Thomson were elected vice- 
chairmen. 


Other members of the board in- 
clude H. W. Buley, L. R. Fennell, 
Fred W. Parrish, D. S. Paterson, 


K. A. Powell and George T. Richard- 
son. Stanley N. Jones continues as 
president and J. T. Irving as secre- 
tary. 

The committee on arbitration in- 
cludes W. R. Bawlf, T. C. Greenman, 
G. C. Griffin, A. W. Mulligan, H. L. 
Saunders, A. J. Simpson, and F. L. 
Tucker. On the Appeals Committee 
are E. B. Frost, R. R. Emerson, Henry 


Gauer, John Lumsden, John Mc- 
Dowell, S. A. Searle and J. N. Stern- 
berg. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








U.K. Takes 60% of 
Wheat, Flour Total 


WINNIPEG—The U.K. took almost 
60% of the total 4,644,000 bu. of 
Canadian wheat and flour worked for 
export in the week ended Sept. 15. 
The figure compares with slightly less 


than 2,500,000 bu. worked to all des- 
tinations the week previous. Flour 
sales equivalent to 753,000 bu. of 


wheat are included in the latest total, 
with 272,000 for IWA destinations. 


While not confirmed, it was indi- 
cated that the U.K. had taken close 
to half of the Class 2 flour business 


of 481,000 bu. Wheat only worked to 
the same destination amounted to 
2,494,000 bu. out of a total Class 2 
aggregate of 3,268,000 bu. Germany 
took 367,000 bu. and Poland 373,000 
while the remainder was for Hong 
Kong. IWA wheat sales were only 
623,000 bu. 
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Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
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SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


(Continued from page 11) 





point, we shall, I think,” he said, 
“have to learn that our products 
must not only be produced, but that 
they must be used. If we develop 
production ahead of markets, we 
shall suffer from low prices and de- 
pressed conditions among farmers 
everywhere.” 

Mr. Kline also spoke of surpluses, 
saying, “Obviously surpluses are 
simply supplies which are not used 
and are greater than amounts norm- 
ally carried on hand. Farmers must 
produce the things people are pre- 
pared to buy and in amounts which 
can be moved into consumption.” 

In his speech at the opening cere- 
mony of the IFAP meeting, Sir Her- 
bert Broadley, acting director-general 
of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation said his group has sent over 
1,000 technical assistance experts into 
the field in the past 10 years. He said 
governments have been reluctant to 
take such action in the form of agree- 
ments on international trade ques- 
tions. “This fact,” Sir Herbert said, 
“has no doubt been one of the in- 
fluences which led to the rejection 
of schemes earlier put forward to 
FAO conferences for avoiding violent 
fluctuations in international trade in 
foodstuffs and achieving greater sta- 
bility in the return to the producer.” 

Sir Herbert felt for the time being 
the best thing that could be done is 
to try to create a better understand- 
ing of the problems involved and per- 
haps out of this may come new ideas, 
new machinery and new agreements. 

Dealing with international trade 
Mr. Benson said, “Some of us still 
cling to the belief that trade can be 
a one way street—that we -can-build 
markets abroad without opening mar- 
kets at home—that we can restrict 
the movements of goods from other 
countries without having similar curbs 
placed upon our own exports. Unless 
nations learn to trade upon a mutual- 
ly profitable basis, the problem of 
agricultural surpluses in some coun- 
tries and shortages in others can 
never be resolved.” Speaking of sur- 
pluses, Mr. Benson felt to a large 
degree American surpluses had been 
built up because the U.S. has refused 
to dump them on the world market. 
He felt the U.S. had, in effect, been 
supporting world prices by this policy. 
Mr. Benson stated that the U.S. has 
no intention of dumping. 

There have been some misconcep- 
tions and misapprehensions about the 
U.S. foreign marketing programs, 
Mr. Benson said. He explained: “Our 
agricultural export policy is based on 
three principles: 1. We will compete 
fairly on the world market. 2. We 
will be competitive in quality. 3. We 
will participate in a mutually profit- 
able international trade that gives 
our customers abroad the continuous 
opportunity to earn the foreign ex- 
change they need to buy our products. 
We will not engage in any cut-throat 
race for markets. We will not break 
or unduly disrupt world markets. We 
are interested in fair play. We want 
to further the spirit of cooperation 
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é g all countries and to achieve 
crease in consumption of surplus 
icts. 
ut this much I am sure we would 
igree upon—there is need for 
st exchanges of opinion—for dis- 

sing our problems—for mutual un- 

derstanding of the conditions which 
prompt our national actions.” 

Mr. Benson spoke of the use by 
the U.S. of import quotas on some 
agricultural products coming into the 
U.S. from other countries. “We have 
ised them reluctantly and sparingly,” 
he said. “We have done it to preserve 
price support programs for these 
commodities.” 

Mr. Benson added, however, “Some 
U.S. trade in farm commodities has 
been blocked through quantitative 
import controls and currency ex- 
change restrictions applied by other 
countries.” 
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FLOUR MILLERS 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

in the flour business last week, with 
sales continuing to average about 
15 to 20% of capacity, consisting 
mostly of family flour, although there 
were small amounts of bakers and 
export business. Running time did 
pick up a little and now averages 
four days a week. All prices were 
about 10¢ higher than a week earlier. 
Quotations Sept. 16: Extra high pat- 
ent $6.80@7.10; standard bakers, un- 
enriched, $6.00@6.10; first clears, un- 
enriched $4.70@4.85, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Central states mills con- 
tinued to draw some business from 
the East during the week ending 
Sept. 17, filling in the vacuum created 


by the strike of the grain handlers 
union which has kept Buffalo flour 
mills inoperative for some time. Mills 
here are on a six-day week and some 


are running seven days to keep the 
order backlog down. 

A surge of family flour business 
also helped central states mills dur- 
ing the period. Mill spokesmen said 
this was the heaviest family flour 
booking for some time, and consti- 
tuted a solid 120-day booking for 
most buyers. The buying splurge was 
kicked off by a 20¢ advance in large 
sack sizes, with protection given un- 
til the morning of Sept. 14. 


Other business in the area was 
slow. Soit wheat millers sold around 
20% of five-day milling capacity. Bak- 
ers in this area bought spring and 
hard winter wheat flour slowly. 


Quotations Sept. 17: Spring top 
patent $6.45@6.60, standard $6.15@ 
6.50, clear $6.15@6.35; hard winter 
short $5.89@6.05, 95% patent $5.79@ 
5.95, clear $5.65; family flour $7.65; 
soft winter short $6.70@6.72, stand- 
ard $6@6.22, clear $5.30. 

St. Louis: Extreme quiet prevailed 
in the flour business last week, ac- 
cording to reports from local mills. 
Only small quantities were booked, 
with buying mostly of a hand-to- 
mouth nature. Shipping directions 
were slow. Clears and low grades 
were in fair demand. The demand for 
packed goods was picking up. 

Quotations Sept. 16: In 100-Ib. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.50, 
top hard $7.40, ordinary $6. In 100-Ib. 
papers: Bakers, cake $6.70, pastry $5, 
soft straight $5.15, clears $4.70; hard 
winter short $5.95, standard $5.80, 
clears $5.15; spring short patent 
$6.70, standard $6.60, clears $6.40. 


East 


Buffalo: Four mills were still 
strike-bound last week for the sixth 
week in a row, and flour was be- 
coming very scarce here. There is 
some flour here, but not all types 
can be obtained. Premiums on high 
protein flour are high. There is some 
Kansas wheat flour available. 

There was increased optimism in 
trade circles that the strike might 
be ended soon. Two unians accepted 
wage contracts. One union’s contract 
called for terms similar to the two 
that the remaining local on strike has 
rejected. Talks with Local. 1286 and 


management were continuing and 
Clarence M. LaMotte of the USS. 
Mediation and Conciliation Service 
hinted of a “new suggestion.” 

One trade source said that “un- 
doubtedly there is some grain spoil- 
age here” as a result of the long 
strike, but he added that the total 
damage probably will not ever be re- 
vealed. 

If the strike continues, the short- 
age of flour may resolve into a serious 
situation. Bakeries are clamoring for 
flour now, and the lost output here 
cannot be fully replaced anywhere in 
the nation. 

One spokesman said that because 
of the flour shortage “some in the 
trade may be charging higher prices 
for flour.” 

Spring wheat flour moved up 6¢ 
last week. There were a few {fill-in 
sales. Kansas wheat flour rose 5¢, and 
there were very few sales. 

High protein clears climbed 10¢, 
but lower protein clears were un- 
changed. 

Soft wheat flour was unchanged, 
but pastry flour moved up 5¢. 

The two mills here that are still 
continuing to operate because of 
special situations worked 6%% days 
each last week. 

Quotations Sept. 16: Spring family 


$7.70@7.80, high gluten $7.38@7.52, 
short $6.93@7.07, standard $6.88@ 
6.97, straight $6.85, first clear $6.61@ 
6.63; hard winter short $6.61@6.68, 
standard $6.48@6.51, first clear $6.18; 
soft winter short patent $7.26@7.29, 
standard $6.44@6.56, straight $5.60@ 
5.61, first clear $5.16@5.25. 

New York: The flour supply situa- 
tion here continued to tighten as a 
result of the failure to settle the 
Buffalo grain handlers strike by 
week-end. 

Bakers and jobbers concentrated 
their efforts on obtaining shipments 
of types normally supplied by Buf- 
falo mills. Mills have been attempt- 
ing to meet directions by shipping 
from other areas. This added demand 
for supplies in other areas has created 
much consternation among mill rep- 
resentatives. 

Shipment delays from one to two 
weeks are common. Should the grain 
handlers prolong the strike, the ship- 
ment delays may extend to flour buy- 
ers in other areas. 

Most new bookings of spring wheat 
bakery flours have been of an emer- 
gency nature since bakers and job- 
bers generally hold substantial bal- 
ances. Reshuffling of directions is ex- 
pected once the strike has been set- 
tled. Some mills have been turning 








MISSOURI BAKERS’ DAY—Missouri bakers turned out in large numbers 
for Bakers’ Day at the recent Missouri State Fair at Sedalia. Here William F. 
Ellerbrock, Ellerbrock Bakeries, St. Louis, president, Missouri Bakers Assn. 
(center) presides at the presentation of cakes to some fair winners. From 
the left, Miss Jaunita Snider, Parkeville, the state’s outstanding 4-H girl; 
R. L. Reed, representative of the Missouri Farmers Assn.; Mr. Ellerbrock: 
H. E. Slusher, president, Missouri Farm Bureau Federation, and William J. 
Matthes, Jr., outstanding Future Farmer of Missouri. Besides getting cakes, 
all were made “honorary” members of the Missouri Bakers Assn. The associa- 
tion also honored two of its members: Carl Muff, Muff’s Bakery, Trenton, 
treasurer of the association, and David R. Newsam, Hammon Baking Co., 
Jefferson City, chairman of label and sanitation and group insurance com- 
mittees, who was named “baker of the year.” Both were presented with scrolls. 


George Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., is secretary of the Missouri group. 


down bookings from other than regu- 
lar accounts. 


Some mill representatives believe 
the effect of the tieup will be felt 
long after the strike is settled. It will 
take time to get the supply of af- 
fected flours back to normal. 

Moderate activity took place in ad- 
vertised brands of family flour earlier 
in the week, prior to an advance of 
20¢ cwt. in large sizes. Bookings aver- 
aged around 60 days. 

Quotations Sept. 16: Spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.40@7.50, 
standard patent $6.85@6.95, clears 
$6.65@6.90; hard winter short patent 
$6.45@6.55, standard patent $6.25@ 
6.35; soft winter high ratio $6.20@ 
7.20, straights $5.30@5.55. 

Philadelphia: A steadier demand 
for flour in the local market last 
week was accompanied by evidence 
of a firmer undertone in quotations, 
a development which witnessed the 
posting of 5@10¢ sack increases over 
the closing levels of the previous 
week. Some observers were of the 
opinion that the broader call was a 
protective measure some bakers were 
adopting against the possibility of de- 
liveries of previously-purchased flour 
being interrupted further by the 
strike of grain handlers at Buffalo. 
And they thought that any early set- 
tlement of that labor controversy 
was likely to set off cancellations. 

However, not all the expansion was 
attributable to the Buffalo situation. 
A scattering of orders was traced to 
an advance notice by some mills that 
they were raising postings on spring 
family flour. The response was slight, 
but the buying thus generated did 
contribute to the relief from the dull- 
ness of the past few weeks. Mean- 
while, demand for baked goods at the 
retail level was spotty, with con- 
tinued high temperatures a factor. 

Quotations Sept. 17: Spring high 
gluten $7.35@7.45, short patent $6.85 
@6.95, standard $6.80@6.90, first 
clear $6.50@6.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@6.60, standard $6.20@ 
6.30; sott winter, nearby $5.15@5.25. 

Boston: The upward flour price 
movement continued in the local mar- 
ket last week. The trend was more 
restrained, however, as early quota- 
tions at the opening of the week’s 
trading registered temporary declines 
as compared with closing levels a 
week earlier. 

Most grades of springs finished 4¢ 
net higher, but first clears showed 
outstanding strength with an advance 
ranging from 15 to 30¢. Hard winters 
were 4¢ higher for the week. Soft 
wheat flours closed unchanged to 20¢ 
higher. 

Trading activity continued on an 
even keel with most of the purchasers’ 
buying held to immediate or nearby 
needs. The overall volume was not 
too impressive despite the continued 
labor difficulty at Buffalo. While some 
of the trade appeared to be concerned 
about the nearby supply situation, 
others pointed out that more distant 
flour milling centers were ready and 
able to absorb any increased buying 
activity from this sector without un- 
due strain. Those concerned, how- 
ever, were reported to be contract- 
ing for larger quantities than normal 
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based on the present rate of business 
activity. However, this action was 
believed to stem from a policy of cau- 
tion in guaranteeing adequate inven- 
tories. 

Quotations Sept. 17: Spring short 
patents $6.92@7.02, standards $6.82@ 
6.92, high gluten $7.37@7.47, first 
clears $6.67@6.92; hard winter short 
patents $6.49@6.59, standards $6.29 
@6.39; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.27 
@6.57, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.32@5.57, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.22 @7.22; family $7.82. 

Pittsburgh: There was anxiety 
here last week over the Buffalo strike. 
Directions have been very good, but 
companies having Buffalo shipping 
points have limited shipping to al- 
locations and priorities. 

Spring and hard Kansas flours 
had a few outright sales last week. 
Some brokers reported sales of spring 
wheat flour. Also, there was a good 
deal of converting of hard Kansas 
flour, bought some time ago, into 
spring wheat flour. Both jobbers and 
bakers made conversions. They were 
convinced that the prices would fall 
no lower on springs. 

Some who bought Kansas flour 
early expected to convert at better 
terms. They seemed convinced that 
lower prices would come. They were 
in the minority, however. 

Warmer weather again caused bak- 
ery sales to slump in all lines. 

Quotations Sept. 17: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.10@6.30, medium 
patent $6.20@6.35, short patent $6.30 
@6.45; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.67@6.90, medium patent $6.72@ 
6.95, short patent $6.77@7, clears 
$6.45@6.80, high gluten $7.20@7.43; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.50@7.70, other brands $6.65@7.40; 
pastry and cake flours $4.48@6.98. 


South 


New Orleans: Interest in flour was 
slow last week, with sales represent- 
ing only moderate amounts, espe- 
cially with the baking and jobbing 
trades. The strengthening of flour 
prices appeared to act as a deterrent 
to further purchases for future de- 
liveries. 

Hard winters were most active in 
a slow market, with purchases by 
buyers who are content to adhere to 
purchasing for 30 days supplies and 
the usual moderate amounts for 
prompt shipment. Strength in north- 
ern springs had a similar effect, with 
the trade showing no interest in dis- 
tant future purchases at the advanced 
prices. Soft winters were exception- 
ally slow, with buyers content to 
work down their present contracts. 
Family flour business showed some 
improvement, with jobbers booking 
ahead prior to an advance in price, 
and a fair amount of business was 
worked. 

Shipping directions are beginning 
to show up slightly better, and the 
production of baked goods has im- 
proved. Stocks on hand continue to 
be augmented and could now be con- 
sidered as fairly heavy. 

Inquiries on export flour were ac- 
tive from Norway and the Nether- 
lands, but bids were not workable. 
Moderate amounts were sold to the 
Americas. 

Quotations Sept. 16, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.95@6.05, 
standard $5.80@5.95, first clear $4.80 
@5.20; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.60@6.80, standard $6.40@ 
6.60, first clear $5.90@6.30, high glu- 
ten $7@7.20; soft wheat short patent 
$5.35@5.65, straight $4.95@5.85, first 
clear $4.30@4.65, high ratio cake 
$5.70@6.15; Pacific Coast cake $6.75 
@7, pastry $6.10@6.20. Shipments by 





barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
steady and unchanged last week, with 
production about the same level it 
has maintained for the past 30 or 45 
days. A fair amount of domestic busi- 
ness has been booked, but export 
business still leaves much to be de- 
sired, and while millers are hopeful 
of something developing along this 
line, it has not as yet materialized. 
Prices were unchanged: Family pat- 
ent $7.80, bluestem $6.95, bakery 
$6.97, pastry $6.07. 

Portland: Flour bookings have 
picked up in the Pacific Northwest, 
with an upward swing in prices. Buy- 
ers have been coming in on a better 
scale, having as an inducement the 
fear of still higher prices. Domestic 
buyers are booking more freely. 
There is a fair amount of export 
bookings, with the Philippines the 
chief buyers at the moment. Export 
mills are doing fairly well as the 
season advances. The larger mills re- 
lying on domestic trade also report 
an improvement in buying. 

Quotations Sept. 16: High gluten 
$7.10, all Montana $7.01, bluestem 
bakers $7.02, cake $7.06, pastry $6.16, 
pie $5.86, whole wheat 100% $6.45, 
graham $5.99, cracked wheat $5.73. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Official sources 
purchased 1,115 long tons of flour last 
week, but the price obtained by the 
successful mills was not too profit- 
able. 

Quotations Sept. 17: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.80@ 
9.30 bbl., less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Little interest was evidenced in 
winter wheat flour. Quotations Sept. 
17: $3.65, 100 lb. f.a.s. Montreal in 
export cottons. 

Deliveries of winter wheat con- 
tinue to be slow. Quotations Sept. 
17: $1.42@1.44 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Winnipeg: A further slight im- 
provement in mill production in 
Western Canada was noted last week. 
This reflected a small increase in ex- 
port business and the improved sea- 
sonal trade as a result of cooler 
weather. Supplies are moderate. Ex- 
port business for the week ended 
Sept. 15 totalled 167,000 bbl. or 
slightly above the previous week. 
Somewhat more than 60,000 bbl. of 
the total was worked to IWA coun- 
tries while slightly less than 107,000 
bbl. made up the Class 2 total, and 
it was rumored that half of this was 
for the U.K. 

Quotations Sept. 17: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.90@11.50; second pat- 
ents $10.40@11.10, second patents to 
bakers $9.55@9.85. All prices cash 
carlots. 


Vancouver: There were no new de- 
velopments in the export flour trade 
out of this port last week. Some im- 
provement was noted in the volume 
of orders coming in from the Philip- 
pine Islands. This was very welcome 
business since there has been a 
dearth of shipments to that country 
for several months following the 
heavy purchases made here in March 
and April. 

The Hong Kong situation remains 
unchanged. Other markets around 
the Pacific continue to confine their 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


ng family «...+. 


ng top patent ....... 
ing high gluten ...... 
ring @ete, . 143.4364 n6 ° 
ring standard ......... 


ring first clear 


Hard winter family ... 


Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 


‘ard winter first clear 


ft winter family 


soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 


Semolina blend, bulk 7 : 


Spring family 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 


Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 


Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 


Soft winter straight 


Soft winter first clear 


Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, bulk 


Family patent 
Bluestem 

Bakery grades 
Pastry 


: *100-lb. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary 


, AAAA 
=: 


aan 
+ One 


- Van, . ana 


winter short patent 


to 


Spring standard ........ 


, 2a2aaane 


. >. 


Kans. City {S8t. Louis Buffalo 


$...@ ... $7.70@7.80 

a os a .* 
-.» %7.38@ 
@6.79 6.93@7.07 
.@6.60 6.88 @6.97 








@6.40 6.61%6.63 
26 -@7.40 a . 
0 : @5.95 6.61@6.68 
@ 5.60 ..@5.80 6.48@6.51 
@5.05 -..-@6,16 @6.18 
@ 6.50 a 
a 7.26@7.2 
a 6.44@6.5 
-@5.15 5.60@5.61 
@4.70 5.16@5.25 
@4.53 4.90@4.95 
@3.78 4.15@4.20 
-@ @. 


Pittsburgh *New Orl. 


--@7.82 $7.50@7.70 $ ee 
-37@7.47 7.20@7.43 7.00@7.20 
5.92@7.02 6.77@7.00 6.60@6.80 
-82@6.92 6.67@6.90 6.40@6.60 
.67@6.92 
-49@6.59 
6.29@6.39 


45@6.80 §.90@6,.30 
30@6.45 5.95@6.05 
6.10@6.30 5.80@5.95 


on 


--@... 4.80@56.20 

4 5 se. 5.35@5.65 

-57 -+-@... 4.95@6.25 

-++@... 4,30@4.65 
4.60@4.71 --@ 

3.85@4.21 7 Pe 
-@8.42 “a 

Toronto **Winnipeg 


.« -$11.00@11.50 $10.90@11.50 
o- 8.80@ 9.30 9.55@ 9.85 


@ 3.65 a 


**For delivery between 


tBakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 


DOOM 5.0 F440 uveo ods $42.00 @42.50 


Standard midds. 
Flour midds. ...... 
Red Gee sxc ccucess 


Kansas City 
DUG © icweetscistece $34.50@35.25 


BHOwOS. a0 005010 shia 
Mill run ........ 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Philadelphia Boston 


-@52.00 § - @52.00 
. @ 56.00 ‘ @55.00 
a . a 
@ 66.00 a“ 
New Orleans Seattle 
$45.00@46.00 § a 
51.00 @52.50 Toe OL Oe 
@... @ 43.00 
Middlings 


$65.00@ 66.00 
55.00@57.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 


as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted), Sept. 10, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 


DaltieesGe ..02 cccceve 
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403,824 19,616 14,391 3 


to 


-~—Rye—-— --Barley— 
1965 1954 1955 1954 


621 
1,005 1,022 228 189 
313 p 
4,213 8,531 25 4i4 
296 
.452 359 11,267 3,271 
16 13 39 43 
4 . 
6 ; , 
167 99 203 27 
22 3 446 1,060 
595 1,101 3,599 4,272 
28 
71 
127 4 25 2 
125 1 ee ° 
oe 38 
18 o% 8 
oe 70 17 
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8,011 11,787 16,139 9,313 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis 
Sept. 

Sept. 12 .... 232% 

Sept. 13 .... 234% 

sept. 14 .... 234% 

Sept. 15 .... 235% 

Sept. 16 .... 235% 

--CORN— - 


Sept. Dec. Sept Dec. 


ept. 12 ..127% 127% 96% 101 


pt. 13 ..128% 129 
ept. 14 ..129% 129 


ept. 15 ..130% 129% 100% 103% 
pt. 16 ..129% 128% 100% 104% 








FLAXSEED 
-——Kansas City—-. Minneapolis 
Dee. Mar. Sept. Dec. 
hard hard 
213% 214% 301 305% 
214% =$%216% 301 306% 
213% 215% 301 306% 


213% 215% 301 306 
213% 215% 3901 308 


-——_— —OATS—_————. 
Chieago Minneapolis 
Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. 
57 61% 56% 58% 
57% 61% 57% 59 
58 62% 58 59% 


58 62% 57% 59% 
57% 62% 57% 59% 











BEWITCHING POSTERS — Four window 
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streamers, similar to the one 


shown here have been designed by General Mills, Inc., to help bakers organize 
Hallowe'en promotions. A GMI promotion kit, containing the four streamers 
emphasizing cup cakes, cookies, doughnuts and pumpkin pie and a merchan- 
dising and formula booklet are being distributed to bakers across the country. 
The streamers, designed for use in windows, on walls or counters, have black 
figures on an orange background. GMI officials said Hallowe’en offers a won- 
derful time toe promote cup cakes, cookies, doughnuts and pumpkin pie and 
cites the potential market as being large. 





orders to regular monthly require- 
ments. A Canadian grain and flour 
mission is now in Japan, but its ef- 
forts will be concentrated mainly on 
the sale of wheat and barley, since 
Canada sells only a limited amount 
of flour to that country, mainly in 
the form of clears for the manufac- 
ture of a food seasoning preparation. 

The domestic situation remains 
steady with prices unchanged. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions: First patents $11.10 in jutes 
and $11.30 in 98's cottons; bakers’ 
patents $9.50 in paper bags and $9.90 
in cottons; western pastry to the 
trade $13.50 and western cake flour 
$14.50 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed was steady 
to a shade stronger this week, with 
eastern demand still taking fair 
amounts and supplies adequate for 
rather limited local demand. Red dog 
is in tight supply as the Buffalo shut- 
down coincides with a season of heavy 
southern demand for this product. 
Quotations Sept. 19: Bran $36.50@38, 
standard midds. $39@40, flour midds. 
$49, red dog $55. 

Kansas City: Bran became more 
plentiful as mills in this area in- 
creased production and at the same 
time interest broadened, particularly 
for shorts, due to the continued shut- 
down of Buffalo milling operations. 
Generally shorts were firm to strong- 
er while bran was somewhat easier. 
Quotations Sept. 19: Bran $34.50@ 
35.25, shorts $41.50@42 sacked, Kan- 
sas City: Bran $30@30.50, shorts 
$39.75 @ 40.50, midds $36.25@37 bulk, 
Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
for nearby last week, with supplies 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Sept. 16: bran $35.50@36, shorts 
$42@42.50; bran declined 50¢ ton, 
while shorts advanced $1 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: The millfeed market 
was nervous last week due to rumors 
the elevator strike in the East was 
about to be settled. Prices were up 
on shorts, off on bran, Demand was 
fairly strong, with jobbers taking 
bulk of supplies available. A few 
mixers were in the market. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Sept. 19: 
bran $35@35.75, shorts $41.75@42.50. 

Fort Worth: There was a fairly 
good business in millfeed early last 
week, but by the week end demand 
had dropped off and was not enough 
to absorb the offerings. Quotations 
Sept. 16, burlaps: Bran $43, gray 
shorts $50, delivered Texas common 
points; 50¢ to $1.50 lower on bran 
but about $3 higher on shorts com- 


pared with previous week. 

Salina: Demand last week was fair 
for bran, with a decline of 50¢ ton, 
and good for shorts, with that feed 
advancing $3 ton. Supplies of bran 
were plentiful, but shorts were ex- 
tremely scarce. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Sept. 15; bran $35.50@ 
36, gray shorts $43@43.50. 

Oklahoma City: There was very 
small demand for millfeeds last week. 
Prices declined 75¢ on bran and ad- 
vanced $1.50 on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars: Bran $37.75@38.75, 
millrun $41.13@42.13, shorts $44.50 
@45.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Chicago: The millfeed market re- 
mained relatively high in the central 
states during the week ending Sept. 
19, with the Buffalo strike which 
has shut down operations of flour 
mills in that area acting as the ma- 
jor prop. Trade opinion indicated that 
a settlement of the strike would find 
the millfeed market much softer. 
Quotations Sept. 19: bran $42@42.50, 
standard midds. $44@44.50, flour 
midds. $57@59, red dog $60@61. 


St. Louis: Demand for millfeed was 
slow last week. Supplies were ade- 
quate, and the price trend was lower, 
Quotations Sept. 16: Bran $39.50G 
40, shorts $46.25@46.75, St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales last week 
were the slowest of anytime during 
the six strike-bound weeks. Mixers’ 
buying in the West has been just 
enough to fill their needs. There are 
several factors that are making them 
reluctant to buy. One is that trade 
sources here believe that there will 
be a break in the price structure 
after the strike ends, and another is 
that supplements with higher protein 
qualities are selling below bran. Brew- 
ers’ grains especially are giving bran 
stiff competition. Trade circles believe 
that a strike settlement is in the wind 
and that an agreement between the 
grain elevator employes and manage- 
ment may be reached soon. Quota- 
tions Sept. 16: Bran $44@45.25, 
standard midds. $48@49.25, flour 
midds. $60@61.75, red dog $60@61.75. 

Boston: Steady to slightly lower 
quotations promoted a slightly im- 
proved demand in the local millfeed 
market last week. Supplies appeared 
to be ample. Buying activity was gen- 
erally regarded as the normal season- 
al pickup at this time of the year. 
Spring bran eased $1 for the week, 
while middlings held unchanged. Quo- 
tations Sept. 17: Spring bran $52, 
standard midds. $55. 

Philadelphia: A steady undertone 
manifested itself in the local mill- 
feed market last week as some users 


became a little anxious over the 
supply outlook in view of the grain 
handlers strike at Buffalo. However, 
no buying expansion was reported as 
yet. The Sept. 17 list of quotations 
shows bran up $1 from the previous 
week to $52, while standard midds. 
was posted at $56 and red cog at 
$66, both unchanged. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds last 
week turned very slow after a buying 
flurry the previous week. The Buffalo 
strike is not affecting shipments as 
all needs are covered by other buying 
and shipping points. Quotations f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, Sept. 17: Bran 
$50.30@51.35, standard midds. $51.30 
@53.85, flour midds. $62.35@63.35, 
red dog $68.35@69.35. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained fairly quiet last week with 
a widening in prices between bran 
and shorts. Demand was spotty and 
indifferent. Production was good, and 
offerings were slightly more pressing 
than in some weeks. Mixers and job- 
bers were interested in purchasing 
only for quick shipment and the cur- 
rent month at the most. Quotations 
Sept. 16: Bran $45@46, shorts $51@ 
52.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
still easy and unsettled last week, 
although at the end of the week it 
showed signs of strength, primarily 
on the basis of substantial export 
commitments to Japan. It is said in 
trade circles that about 5,000 tons 
of inillfeed has been booked for ship- 
ment to Japan in October, and ad- 
ditional tonnage is said to be under 
negotiation. At the close of the week 
the market was about $43, delivered 
common transit points, with some 
business said to have been done at 
slizhtly less than this. 

Portland: Quotations Sept. 17: mill 
run $43, middlings $48 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week, with supply 
exceeding demand. Plants are work- 
ing to capacity seven days a week, 
and are booked into October. Grain 
elevators are full and wheat is being 
piled outside in some cases. Quota- 
tions Sept. 16: Red bran and millrun 
$44, midds. $49. To Denver: Red bran 
and millrun $51, midds. $56. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $51.50, 
midds. $56.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Reduced demand 
has resulted in weaker millfeed 
values. Quotations Sept. 17: Bran $51 
@53, shorts $58@60, midds. $65@66, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for western 
millfeeds is steady, and prices are 
holding firm. While the usual move- 
ment from Alberta mills to British 
Columbia continues, the bulk of the 
prairie production is going into east- 
ern Canada. Sales within the three 
prairie provinces are very small. 
There is no accumulation of stocks. 
Quotations Sept. 17: Manitoba, Sa- 
skatchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $41@44, shorts $48@52, midds. 
$55 @57. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: The millfeed market 
continued fairly steady last week, 
although bran quotations were in- 
clined to be easier. Offerings of 
prairie and local mills were reported 
about ample to meet current de- 
mands. No export business has been 
reported recently. Cash car quota- 
tions: bran $48.50@53, shorts $55.50 
@59, middlings $63. 


Rye 
Minneapolis: With prices up 25¢ 
sack from a week ago as a result of 
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a surge in rye grain prices, demand 
is rather limited. Many buyers ap- 
parently missed their best booking 
opportunity this season and now are 
taking only immediate requirements. 
Quotations Sept. 16: Pure white rye 
$4@4.05, medium rye $3.80@3.85, 
dark rye $3.25@3.30. 

Chicago: Rye flour business ex- 
perienced a fair pick-up in the central 
states during the week ending Sept. 
17, following a substantial advance 
in the rye flour market. Price ad- 
vances ranged to 15¢ sack. Quotations 
Sept. 17: White patent rye $4.12@G 
4.30, medium $3.92@4.10, dark $3.42 
@3.55. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices proved 
no incentive to buying last week. 
Sales were slow to jobbers, small 
bakeries and larger establishments. 
Directions are good but shipping is 
slow owing to Buffalo strike. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Sept. 
17: Pure white rye flour No. 1 $4.60 
@4.71, medium $440@4.51; dark 
$3.85@4.21, blended $6.16@6.26, rye 
meal $3.96@4.10. 

Buffalo: Rye prices were up: 20¢ 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Sept. 16: White rye $4.90@ 
4.95, medium rye $4.70@4.75, dark 
rye $4.15@4.20. 

Philadelphia: Bakers continued to 
be cost-conscious last week. Mill rep- 
resentatives looked for some relief 
from the long entrenched dullness, 
however, since stocks at some es- 
tablishments are getting low and re- 
plenishment is indicated. The Sept. 
16 quotation on rye white was $4.55 
@4.65. 

Portland: L.c.l. prices: White pat- 
ent $6.10, pure dark rye $5.40. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were reported fair last week. 
The price trend was higher. Quota- 
tions Sept. 16: Pure white $4.53, 
medium $4.33, dark $3.78, rye meal 
$4.03. 

New York: Activity in rye flours 
here last week was restricted by the 
Buffalo mill tieup and higher price 
levels. Meeting directions seems to 
be the main interest of mills with 
tied-up supplies in Buffalo. Quota- 
tions Sept. 16: Pure white patent 
$4.75 @4.85. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Some improve- 
ment in demand is expected from 
now on. Quotations Sept. 17: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal 
in 98-lb. cottons $6.65, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: With cooler weather 
prevailing and the approach of the 
winter months, the usual seasonal 
improvement in the demand for rolled 
oats and oetmeal is reported. As far 
as western mills are concerned, prac- 
tically all of the output appears to be 
going for domestic consumption. Sup- 
plies are moderate and prices steady. 
Quotations Sept. 17: Rolled oats in 
80-Ib. sacks $5.20@5.40; oatmeal in 
98-Ib. sacks $6.10@6.35 in the three 
prairie provinces. All prices cash car- 
lots. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Distributors 


In Chicago to Meet 


CHICAGO—The annual meeting of 
the Chicago Assn. of Flour Distribu- 
tors is scheduled for the evening of 
Sept. 23 at the Furniture Club here. 
The order of business calls for re- 
ports of the regular standing com- 
mittees and the report by the dele- 
gates to the National Flour Distribu- 
tors convention held some time ago 
in Chicago. Officers for the coming 
year also will be elected. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 
Sept. Sept. 
9 


. 








71955 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allis-Chalmers . 81% 6854 705, 68% 
Am. Cyanamid 634% 48 63% 62 
Pfd. . 12564 106 125% 124 
A-D-M Co, 43% 39% 39% 39% 
Borden 66% 62% 65 64% 
Cont. Baking Co. 41% 27% 41 40% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co, 30% 28% 28% 4 28% 
Cream of Wheat 32% 28% 32% 32% 
Dow Chemical 59%, 43% 57% 59% 
Gen, Baking Co. . 11% 7 10% 10% 
Pfd. $8 . 148% 139 146 144 
Gen. Foods Corp. 87% 75 82 824%, 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 77% 66% 744% 174 
Pid. 5% 123. 120 121% 
Merck & Co 3034 20% 2% 22% 
Pfd. $4 112% 102 104% 
Pfd. $4.25 --» 112% 101 101 101% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 454% 40% 41% 41% 
Pfd. $7 Pe 174 176% 176% 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 589% 464% 53 54 
Procter & Gamble. 108 91 105 
Quaker Oats Co. 3334 30% 3334 33% 
Pid. $6 ~o AS6 148 151 149% 
St. Kegis Paper Co. 416% 335% 42% 42% 
Pfd. $4.40 .. 10 101 101 
Std. Brands, Inc... 41% 365% 40%, 40 
Sterling Drug -- 53% 42% 52% 53% 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 874% 75% .... 85 
United Biscuit 
of America . 32% 28 32 32% 
Vietor Ch. Works 37% 31% 34% 33 
Ward Baking Co... 24% 16% 17% 17% 
Pfd. $5.50 coes ED 100', 102 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allied Mills, Inc. ...... 35% 36 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 134 140 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd... 106 106% 
Corn Prod. Kef. Co., $7 Pfd. 177% 180 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 101%¢ 101% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 101% 103% 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd... 91% 92% 
United Biscuit of America, 
Pfd. $4.50 éaener : 106% 108 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 865, BRI 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, 


milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Sept. Sept. 
9, i, 
1955 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 7% 1% 7% 6% 
Gr, A&P Tea Co. 224 181 198% 198 
Pfd. $5 141 133% 139 138% 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” 5% 5 5% 5% 
Horn & Hardart 
of New York 23%, 20%, 225% 225% 
Omar, Ince, 23% 1954 22% 23 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 5 bu 51% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. 108 110 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. ia 144 147 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .... 106 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 5% 5% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Sept. Sept. 
9 


9, 
—-1955 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 

Canada Bread 4, 2% 4.00 4.10 
Pfd. B 60 50% 60 

Can. Bakeries 9% 

Can. Food Prod. 4.10 1.75 3% 3% 
A v" x 4% 7 7 
Pfd. 65 33% 54 52 

Catelli Food, A 29 25 29 27 

° 10 36 40 37 

Consol. Bakeries 124% 7 10% 10% 

Federal Grain 444% 26 38% 38% 
, I 31 29 30 301% 

Gen. Bakeries 9% ™ 8% 9 

Inter-City Bak. 17% 16 17 

Int. Mig., Pfd. 91 90% 90% *92 

Lake of the Woods, 

Pfd. 155 144+ . 150 
Maple Leaf Mig... 13% 9 12 10% 
Pfd. 104 100 103 104 
McCabe Grain, A 17% 15% ok 

B ; . 18% 15% -- 18% 

Mid Pac. Grain 23 22 - *21 

Ogilvie Flour 46% 34 41 44% 
Ptd. 170 161 165 168 

St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. 135 130 130 

Std, Brands . 39% 35 ey 

Toronto Elevs. 18% 16 16 16% 

United Grain, A 19 17 18 17 

Weston, George . 123 ST 120% 122% 
Pfd. 442% 107 103 104%, 104% 


*Less than Board lot. 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade Sept. 5, 1955 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 

POREERIO ccccccres 218 ae as 
Lakes .. oe 

Totals 218 as 

Previous week 218 o* 243 100 


MACARONI QUEEN—Sophia Loren, 
20-year-old Italian movie star, will 
reign as Queen of National Macaroni 
Week, Oct. 20-29. Sophia gets ready 
to sink her teeth into a forkful of 
spaghetti in a Rome restaurant. 





Indiana Bakers Assn. 


Secretary Dies 


INDIANAPOLIS—Charles P. EhI- 
ers, secretary-manager of the Indiana 
Bakers Assn. for more than 37 years 
and prominent Indiana government 
figure, died Sept. 13 at the age of 71. 

Mr. Ehlers had been a Republican 
city councilman here since 1948 and 
as chairman of the Indianapolis city 
council finance committee introduced 
nearly all financial ordinances pre- 
sented to the council. 

During World Wars I and II, Mr. 
Ehlers was head of the Indiana bak- 
ing division of the Food Administra- 
tion. 

A bakery owner until ill health 
forced his retirement in 1925, Mr. 
Ehlers had been long prominent in 
Republican party circles. From 1940- 
44 he served in the Indiana General 
Assembly as representative from 
Marion County. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Superior Separator Co. 


Appoints Executives 


HOPKINS, MINN. — Andrew A. 
Kole and Marshall G. Carpenter have 
been appointed to new executive 
positions in the Superior Separator 
Co., Hopkins, according to C. F. Pier- 
son, president. 

Mr. Kole, who for the past year 
has been a management consultant 
with Schleh Associates, rejoined the 
company as manager of long range 
planning. Formerly he held various 
positions in the Farmhand Co., a di- 
vision of Superior Separator, as per- 
sonnel manager, office sales manager 
and general manager of the eastern 
division. 

Marshall Carpenter moved from 
the company’s Pomona, Cal. plant to 
Hopkins to supervise the sales and 
service of the company’s bulk-mate- 
rials-handling equipment. Mr. Car- 
penter was formerly associated with 
the Pike Trailer Co., Los Angeles. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cargill, Inc., Announces 


Change at Louisville 


LOUISVILLE—Addison H. Doug- 
las has resigned as manager for Car- 
gill, Inc., at Louisville, and has joined 
Tradax in Montreal. 

Now manager of the Cargill branch 
office at Louisville is Carl Swanson, 
formerly with the company at 
Omaha. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





\fter an absence of two years, 
chemist Frank Hepburn is back on 
scene at the American Institute 

of Baking in Chicago. Since June, 
1953, he had been at the University 
of Wisconsin, working out analytical 
procedures for one of the Fleischmann 
Fund research projects under the 
iidance of Dr. C. A, Elvehjem of 
the university’s department of bio- 
chemistry. Mr. Hepburn is now put- 
ting these procedures to use in anal- 
yses of protein in wheat, flour, and 
bread. The Fleischmann project seeks 
to supply complete data on the nu- 
trients in wheat as harvested and as 
consumed in bakery products, show- 
ing any gains and losses that may 
take place during processing for food 


use. 
e 


J. Arthur Rank, chairman of Joseph 
Rank, Ltd., part of the British Rank 
flour milling group, and three direc- 
tors, F. H. Clarke, Sidney Jones and 
D. R. Thom, were honored at a cere- 
mony in London Sept. 15 in recogni- 
tion of the completion by each of 50 
years’ service with the company. Mr. 
Thom was a trade official of the Min- 
istry of Food during the war and im- 
mediate postwar years, having been 
given leave of absence by his com- 
pany. Mr. Rank is actively engaged 
in the film making business in addi- 
tion to his duties as head of Ranks. 


At the annual meeting of the Van- 
couver Grain Exchange held during 
the week, members were elected to 
the council which in turn will name 
officers shortly. Also chosen were 
members of the committee on arbi- 
tration and appeals. Retiring presi- 
dent is Fred C. Wilkins, Jas. Richard- 
son & Sons, Ltd., with J. C. Whittle, 
Burrard Terminals, Ltd., as retiring 
vice president. Both men were re- 
turned to the council along with 
M. W. Berridge, Canada Grain Export 
Co.; R. K. Lester, K. A. Powell (Pa- 
cific), Ltd.; J. G. Marshall, Marshall 
& Green, Ltd.; R. L. Mikkleson, Car- 
vill Grain Co., and D. W. Moss, Con- 
tinental Grain Co. 


The steering committee for Farm- 
City Week, a national observance 
being sponsored by Kiwanis Inter- 
national Oct. 23-29, includes the fol- 
lowing members: Don Cowell, Quaker 
Oats Co.; Edward Lipscomb, Na- 
tional Cotton Council, and Robert H. 
Bingham, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc. 


E. A. G. Caroe, W. S. Williamson 
& Co., has been elected vice chair- 
man of Britain’s National Federation 
of Corn Trade Associations in suc- 
cession to Lockhart E. Holmes, who 
has resigned. The federation is the 


DEATHS 


Frank W. Liethen, president and 
general manager of the Liethen Grain 
Corp., Appleton, Wis., grain and feed 
firm, died recently. He was 57 years 
of age and had been a member of 
the Chicago Feed Club. He was a 
lie-long resident of Appleton. Sur- 
vy -ors include the widow, two daugh- 
t 
t 











5, three sons, four brothers and 
) sisters. 





central body for the various port 
grain trade associations to which the 
grain importers belong. 


Arnold Briggs, president of the 
Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N.C., and 
J. F. Finn, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, called at the offices of the 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
last week. 


Donald 8S. Eber, executive secretary 
of the Association of Operative Mil- 
lers, Kansas City, was the featured 
speaker at the North Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce Sept. 20. Mr. 
Eber’s subject, “Flour Mills, Past and 
Present,” is of interest in the Mis- 
souri city as North Kansas City is 
the seat of several major grain pro- 
cessing plants, including the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., International Milling 
Co., the Corn Products Refining Co. 
and the Staley Milling Co. 


Named chairman of the special 
gifts division for the Louisville Com- 
munity Chest Drive Oct. 19-Nov. 3 
is Victor H. Engelhard. Mr. Engel- 
hard was formerly executive vice 
president and director of sales and 
advertising of Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville, now a division of 
Pillsbury. Mr. Engelhard retired 
recently. 

e 


Thurman Sherwood, superintendent 
of the Houston Port elevator, Hous- 
ton, was a visitor in Kansas City on 
his return from the convention of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
in Atlantic City last week. 


Stanley C. Jensen has been named 
national sales promotion manager of 
LePage’s, Inc., Gloucester, Mass. Mr. 
Jensen was previously with Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., in sales promotion and 
sales management capacities. He has 
been with LePage for 4% years. 


oe 
Virgil Artman, director of sales, 
Acme Flour Mills, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, has returned from a two weeks’ 
trade trip to the southeastern states. 
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Milwaukee Bakers 


End Golf Season 


MILWAUKEE—The 1955 golf sea- 
son of the Milwaukee Retail Bakers 
Golf Club was concluded recently 
with the competition for the Max 
Shimon Trophy. Champion this year 
was Ben Jedrzejewski, sergeant with 
the Milwaukee police department, 
with Ted Sabanski, Liberty Bakery, 
president of the club, as runner-up. 

The semi-finalist trophy winners 
were Lou Yarne, Yarne’s Bake Shop, 
and Gus Boehm, retired. 

Other bakers and allied tradesmen 
taking part in the weekly games at 
the Greenfield and Whitnal Park 
courses included Jens Christensen, 
Benesch Bakery; Clyde Buckles, 
Hobart Corp.; Harold Dohmeyer, re- 
tired baker; Bernie Ronyak, King 
Midas Flour Mills; Nick Schmidt, 
Milwaukee airport bakery; Irving 
Janick, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co.; Walter Willer, Kohl’s Bakeries; 
Fred Willer, Willer Bakery, and Don 
Krutz, Liberty Bakery. 
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ABA Convention, Exposition Promise Ideas’ 


Atlantic City 
In Spotlight 
On Oct.1-6 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—The at- 
tention of the baking industry will be 


centered on Convention Hall in 
Atlantic City, N.J., Oct. 1-6 during 
the annual convention of: the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. and the 1955 Bak- 


ing Industry Exposition. 
The promise of a convention and 
exposition designed to reveal ‘“‘money- 


making ideas” and the “opening of 
new horizons” awaits the thousands 
of registrants expected from across 
the nation. 

The baking industry exposition 


which runs Oct. 1-6 will be sponsored 
by the ABA and the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn. Exposition 
leaders say that approximately 24,000 
members representing the $5 billion 
baking industry have been issued in- 
vitations to see the 800-plus exhibits. 
The exposition will not be held again 
until 1961. 

ABA convention program person- 
alities will include leaders in the field 


of baking, government and business. 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of ag- 
riculture, will address the ABA gen- 


eral session Oct. 5. Paul S. Willis, 
president, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., will speak Oct. 3. 
Speakers on Oct. 5 will also include 
Dr. Henry Sebrell, nationally known 
nutritionist and public health au- 


thority, and Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, well known clergyman and au- 
thor 

Sen. John W. Bricker (R., Ohio) 
will appear on the general program 
Oct. 3. Sen. Bricker was a three-term 
governor of Ohio and vice presidential 


nominee in 1944. 

Mrs. America, who in actual life is 
Mrs. Ramona Deitemeyer, 35-year- 
old mother of five children and lives 
in Lincoln, Neb., will cut the ribbon 
which will formally open the baking 
industry exposition Oct. 1. 

Curtiss H. Seott, Honey-Krust 
Baking Co., Louisville, 1s exposition 
chairman and Benson Littman, Ekco 
Products Co., Chicago, is vice chair- 
man. Lewis G. Graeves, Chas. 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
ABA chairman, and E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
president of the ABA, head the 
lengthly list of ABA leaders who will 
be prominent in the Atlantic City 


convention. 


Wholesale Cake Branch 
Session, Sunday, Oct. 2 


Every angle of the wholesale cake 
business, not even excluding the atom, 
will be discussed during the whole- 
sale cake branch session on Sun., 
Oct 

The call to order of the wholesale 
cake session at 2 p.m. on the third 
floor of Convention Hall will be made 
by the chairman of the branch, Theo- 
dore J. Montague, Jr., Drake Baker- 
ies, Inc., Brooklyn. 

George N. Graf, Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., New York, 
N.Y., will be the first speaker. His 
subject: “Where Have We Been in 
the Wholesale Cake Business? Why 
Do We Stay There? Where Do We 
Go From Here?” 


Other speakers, including A. J. 


Davis, Harry R. Vernon and Dr. 
Walter M. Urbain, Swift & Co.,. Chi- 
cago; Herman Dressel, Dressel Bak- 
eries, Chicago; William Coleman, 
Continental Baking Co., New York, 
will talk about freshness, the pound 
cake, frozen cake, and materials han- 
dling. 


Wholesale Pie Branch 
Session, Tuesday, Oct. 4 


Down to earth problems confront- 
ing the wholesale pie business now, 
as well as a bit of speculation about 
the future and a glance at the past, 
are on the agenda for the day-long 
Wholesale Pie Branch session Tues- 
day, Oct. 4. The session will be held 
in cooperation with the National As- 
sociation of Wholesale Pie Bakers. 

Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, N.J., branch chair- 
man, will open the wholesale pie 
session at 10 a.m. on the third floor 
of Convention Hall. Appointment of a 
nominating committee will follow the 
opening. 

Talks by the following experts will 
occupy the balance of the morning 
session: James Henderson, Case- 
Moody Pie Corp., Chicago; John 
Thies, Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, Inc., New York City; 
Dr. G. M. Dack, director of the Food 
Research Institute, University of Chi- 
cago; Lawrence W. Fasano, Fasano 
Pie Co., Chicago, and secretary and 
treasurer of the National Association 
of Wholesale Pie Bakers. 


Wholesale Bread Branch 
Session, Tuesday, Oct. 4 


A varied program aimed at stimu- 
lating increased bread sales will be 
presented to bakers and allied trades- 
men by the wholesale bread branch 
on Tues., Oct. 4. 

The morning session will be called 
to order by the branch chairman, 
Charles J. Regan, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago. After appointment of 
a nominating committee, a color film, 
“The Loaf On The Job And The Job 
On The Loaf,” will be shown through 
the courtesy of Curtiss H. Scott, 
Honey-Krust Baking Co., Louisville. 

Speakers on the program will in- 
clude Oswald C. Jaeger, Jr., Oswald 
Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Edward J. Flynn, St. Paul, Minn., 
lawyer and lecturer; Chris Small- 
ridge, Holsum Bakery Co., Charles- 





Hours of Baking 
Industry Exposition 


Sat., Oct. 1—10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sun., Oct. 2—12 noon to 5 p.m. 
Mon., Oct. 3—(The convention will 
open in the morning) 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tues., Oct. 4—9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Wed., Oct. 5—1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Thurs., Oct. 6—9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 





ton, W.Va., and Morris I. Pincus, 
Personnel Institute, New York, N.Y. 

A panel discussion on the “Five 
Day Week, the Six Day Week and/or 
the Swing Shift Week” with Mr. 
Regan as moderator will conclude the 
morning session. 

The panel will include Arthur K. 
Jordan, Jordan Baking Co., Tacoma, 
Washington and Tracy C. Weltmer, 
Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta. 


Multiple-Unit-Retail 
Branch Session, Oct. 4 


Seeking increased profits through 
better point of sale merchandising 
and increasing volume and variety 
breads through utilization of the 
freezer will be among topics of 
especial interest at the multiple-unit- 
retail branch session Tues., Oct. 4. 

The session will be headed up by 
branch chairman Edward E. Hans- 
com, Jr., Hanscom Bakers & Confec- 


tioners, Philadelphia, and co-chair- 
man, Fred P. Wolfe, Jr., Wolfe’s 
Quality Food Shop, West Haven, 


Conn. This will be a closed meeting, 
open only to multi-unit-bakers. 

The importance of merchandising 
and the increased use of the freezer 
will be the subjects of Edward Mills, 
Van de Kamp’s Dutch Bakers, Inc., 
Los Angeles, and Fred P. Wolfe, Jr. 
In addition, John M. Milne, Dorothy 
Muriel Division, Brigham’s, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass., will speak on the 
streamlining of production without 
the loss of quality while John C. 
MacAlpine, Jr., J. C. MacAlpine & 
Son, Philadelphia, will comment on 
multiple unit cost analysis. 


House-to-House Branch 
Session, Tuesday, Oct. 4 


An emphasis on old-fashioned sales- 
manship and the salesman as an in- 
dividual will prevail during the day- 


Site of the ABA Convention, Bakery Exposition 





Convention Hall at Atlantic City 


ABA Convention and 
Exposition Program 


Sat., Oct. 1: 
Exposition opens 10 a.m. 
Sun., Oct. 2: 

Exposition 12 Noon to 5 p.m. 

ABA board of governors’ meeting 
12 Noon, Lewis G. Graeves, 
chairman. 

ABA wholesale cake branch session 
2 p.m., Theodore G. Montague, Jr. 

Mon., Oct. 3: 

1955 American Bakers Assn. con- 
vention, opening general session, 
including members’ meeting— 
Ballroom, Convention Hall, 9:30 


am. to 12:30 pm. Lewis G. 
Graeves 

Luncheon sponsored by industrial 
relations committee, 12:45 to 


2:30 p.m., A. M. Grean, Jr. 
Exposition 1 to 5 p.m. 
Young executives’ get-together, 
5:30 to 7:30 p.m., Nick Muller 
Spectacular variety show—stars of 
stage, screen, television and radio, 
Warner Theatre, 8 to 10:30 p.m. 


Tues., Oct. 4: 


Exposition 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

ABA wholesale bread branch ses- 
sion, 9:30 a.m., Charles J. Regan 

ABA multi-unit-retail branch ses- 
sion (bakers only), 10 a.m., Ed- 
ward E. Hanscom, Jr. 

ABA wholesale pie branch session 
and National Association of 
Wholesale Pie Bakers, 10 a.m., 
Don F. Copell 

ABA house-to-house branch session, 
10 a.m., Malcolm J. MacNab 

ABA retail branch session, 2 p.m., 
Otto L. Bergt 

Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try luncheon, 12 Noon to 2:30 
p.m., Carl W. Steinhauer 


Wed., Oct. 5: 
ABA convention 


general session, 
including members’ meeting, 
Bakers of America program, 


Lewis G. Graeves 

Meeting, American Institute of 
Baking, 9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., 
Louis E. Caster 

Exposition 1 to 5 p.m. 

Annual bakers’ banquet, dinner 
dance, entertainment, Ballroom, 
Convention Hall, 7 p.m. to 1 a.m. 

Thurs., Oct. 6: 
Exposition 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


long house-to-house 
on Tuesday, Oct. 4. 

M. J. McNab, Alfred Nickles Bak- 
ery, Inc., Navarre, Ohio, branch 
chairman, will give the call to order 
at 10 a.m. followed by the appoint- 
ment of a nominating committee. 

Morning speakers will be: Roy A. 
Wiseman, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co., New York City; Bernard Horsch, 
Krug Baking Co., Jamaica, N.Y., and 
Richard Schmidt, Capital Bakers, 
Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. Their subjects 
will include the motivation of sales- 
men, safety programs and _ super- 
vision. 


branch session 


Retail Branch Session, 
Tuesday, Oct. 4 


An explanation and demonstration 
of merchanized short-cuts in retail 
pastry and roll production will be 
featured at a retail branch session 
on the afternoon of Oct. 4. 

W. H. Wunluck, Durkee Famous 
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Foods, Chicago, will talk about mech- 
anized short-cuts in retail pastry pro- 
duction. Following Mr. Wunluck’s 
talk, Paul G. Pfrommer, also of Dur- 
kee, will conduct a demonstration 
and open discussion on new mechan- 
ical methods designed to save labor 
and production costs in the prepara- 
tion of Danish pastry, puff pastry 
and dinner rolls. 


Allied Trades to 
Hear Publisher 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—Gardner 
Cowles, publisher of Look magazine 
and the Des Moines Register & Trib- 
une, will be guest speaker at the 
35th anniversary luncheon meeting 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, Inc., at noon, Oct. 4, in the 
Grand Ballroom of Convention Hall, 
Atlantic City, NJ. 

Mr. Cowles is a well known spokes- 
man on international affairs having 
made many trips abroad and fre- 
quently interviewed world leaders. 
Title of his talk will be “What Is 
Russia Up To?” 

Mr. Cowles accompanied Wendell 
Willkie on the latter’s round-the- 
world flight in 1942. He served as 
domestic director of war informa- 
tion during 1942-43. He founded Look 
in 1936. 

ATBI president 
hauer urges 


Carl W. Stein- 
all allied tradesmen to 
order their luncheon tickets ($5 
each) from the American Bakers 
Assn., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, or from Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, 595 Madison Ave- 





PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 














CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











BAKERY FLOUR: 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Blour Milla Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 











THE STANDARD 
others strive to reach 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


THE NORTHWES 


nue, New York 22, N.Y. Mr. Stein- 
hauer announced that Walter D. War- 
rick, J. R. Short Milling Co., chair- 
man of the program committee for 
the 25th anniversary luncheon meet- 
ing will introduce the guest speaker. 


Bakery Suppliers 
Unit Meets Oct. 6-8 : 


At Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—The 38th 
annual convention of the National 
Bakery Suppliers Assn., will be held 
at the Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic City, 
October 6-8, immediately following 
and in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. and the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn. 

The convention chairman is Jack 
Lioyd, Jr., J. R. Lloyd Co., Pittsburgh. 
The program for the manufacturing 
members is in the hands of Alphonse 
Levy, Chas. Dennery, Inc., New Or- 
leans. For the distribution members, 
Allen Ziegler, Westco Products, Los 
Angeles, is in charge. The machinery 
and equipment division will be han- 
dled by William Burbach, Ph. Orth 
Co., Milwaukee. 

A number of prominent figures 
from allied trades will address the 
association and will participate in its 
program. 

The officers of the NBSA are: Geo. 
A. Seidel, Ad. Seidel & Son, Chicago, 
president; Jack Lloyd, Jr.. J. R. Lloyd 
Co., Pittsburgh, vice president; John 
W. Allen, J. W. Allen & Co., Chicago, 
secretary; John T. Richter, Berchet 
& Richter Co., Minneapolis, treasurer. 
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Wide Range of Films 
To Be Shown Oct. 1-6 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. — A wide 
variety of motion pictures of interest 
to bakers will be shown daily during 
the 1955 Baking Industry Exposition 
in Atlantic City, N.J., Oct. 1-6. 

More than a score have been sub- 
mitted for showing to date, and ad- 
ditional listings are expected before 
the exposition opens. The films were 
produced by organizations directly or 
indirectly affiliated with the baking 
industry and many are available for 
use by the industry. 

Subjects covered include modern 
bakery production, sales training 
techniques, distribution, transporta- 
tion, studies of impulse buying, nutri- 
tion education and others. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFé 


Industrial Relations 


Program Announced 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. David 
Kaplan, president of the Economics 
of Distribution Foundation, Inc., will 
be the guest speaker at a luncheon 
meeting sponsored by the Industrial 
Relations Committee of the American 
Bakers Assn. Oct. 3, during the ABA’s 
annual convention in Atlantic City. 

A former chief economist for the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Mr. Kaplan has also been di- 
rector of research for the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and 
an economist with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

“What Can Be Done to Lower 
Costs of Distribution,” will be the 
subject of Mr. Kaplan’s talk. A. M. 
Grean, Jr., Ward Baking Co., New 
York, is chairman of the industrial 
relations committee, will preside at 
the luncheon, which will be held at 
the Claridge Hotel. 
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Kansas City, Mo. 


, Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
| PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








| nterstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 








( 


“For SUPER Resolts 


: | MB BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 

LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








° > 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 


LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


a 
Millers 
Hicu Grave Sprinc Wueat FLours 
CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











STAR OF THE WEST: 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 





SLOGAN SPECIAL 


7 © af 


Zuatity Gaker e/ 


Oklahoma Flour Mill Co. 


"Ve 
4 OU“7 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











—_ Wl Gis aes 
MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS - PLASTICS LEAVENING 
AGENTS 


. 
7 
. 
. 
7 
. 


[MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


« !norganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
« © Serving Industry . .. Which Serves Mankind « « 





TS There’s a world 
eR Wo] of quality in 


Jennison Flours 


WJ JennisonCo. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Main 8637 

MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN 


Telephone 








. . . e 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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TIGHTER SANITATION STANDARDS SET 


(Continued from page 9) 





gives producers and the grain trade 
adequate warning to meet the condi- 
tions which will prevail for the new 
wheat crop starting Ju'y 1, 1956. 

In commenting to this reporter on 
the revision of the sanitation stand- 
ards, Mr. Larrick noted that FDA 
had examined 3,754 cars of wheat 
moving in interstate commerce and 
had taken off the market for human 
food purposes 32 cars. If the new 
standards had been in effect on the 
sample of 3,754 cars, FDA records 
indicate, 64 cars would have been 
removed from human food channels. 


Progress Noted 

Mr. Larrick saw substantial pro- 
gress in the grain clean-up campaign, 
reflecting trade attention to the high- 
er standards now in effect, but he 
declared that tighter standards were 
necessary if the goal of increased 
cleanliness in the nation’s food sup- 
ply was to be achieved. The improve- 
ment noted by Mr. Larrick is attrib- 
uted to improved handling of wheat 





P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 





¥ 





QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


580 Grain Exch, a Blas. if. Minneapolis, Minn 
St. Cloud, iininiinte 








‘“*RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western 


Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Suecessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. 

Since 1856 








by the trade and more efficient pro- 
tection in storage to eliminate insect 
and weevil damage. 


At the outset of the FDA campaign 
for cleaner grain deliveries to food 
processing plants, it had been feared 
that the economic penalties which 
would be imposed would be so severe 
as to evoke considerable protest 
among the producers. On the basis of 
the relatively small number of cars 
involved in the present FDA stand- 
ards—less than 1% of cars inspected 
at terminal markets—it may be indi- 
cated that -the extent of contamina- 
tion and insect damage is substantial- 
ly less than had been anticipated. 

From this statistical sample of car 
inspections, it might appear that a 
relatively small number of infested 
or contaminated cars can ultimately 
expand this condition as grain moves 
into grain merchandising channels 
and affects clean grain. FDA officials 
say in this connection that notwith- 
standing the official tolerances pro- 
vided by FDA, they will take effec- 
tive action against anyone who de- 
liberately mixes contaminated wheat 
with clean wheat. 

That statement carries the connota- 
tion that a warehouseman would be 
afoul of the FDA regulations if there 
were comminglings of wheat which 
exceeded the situation tolerances with 
clean wheat to dilute to the contami- 
nation cut-off point. 


Grain Trade Surprised 

The FDA report on its activities 
for. this current calendar year is 
somewhat surprising to grain trade 
representatives, lacking an analysis 
of the report by grain producing re- 
gions. For example, they say, the an- 
nouncement fails to disclose in what 
areas the inspections were made or 
whether the inspections represented 
in-bound or out-bound shipments at 
terminals. Another aspect of the FDA 
survey is the relatively small part of 
the wheat crop which was involved. 
A total of 3,754 carlots would repre- 
sent roughly 7% million bushels of 
wheat out of a total crop of nearly a 
billion bushels on the basis of recent 
production levels. 

In grain trade channels it is noted 
that privately financed studies of 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 
Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
All Grades 
RYE FLOUR 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
—— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *°)5y° 








rodent contamination in the spring 
wheat area disclosed a substantially 
greater level of rodent contamination 
than that shown by the FDA analysis 
of action. 

These grain trade comments re- 
flect a trade fear that FDA is slowly 
getting its campaign into effective ac- 
tion by a soft-pedaling of the eco- 
nomic effects of its activities. Some 
trade spokesmen believe that once 
the standards are accepted and adopt- 
ed by the government and USDA, a 
further tightening of the enforcement 
screws will confirm the worst fears 
of the grain merchant. 

Commenting further on the FDA 
announcement, some _ grain trade 
sources say that FDA action on 
wheat at terminals would probably 
be at the lowest point. As the FDA 
campaign is pushed back to country 
and sub-terminal points, they say, the 
incidence of contamination and in- 
festation will be greater and at that 
time the economic impact will be 
greater on the grain handlers and 
producers. 

Another statement they make is 
that insect infestation is probably 
greater in the hard winter and soft 
red wheat areas of the country, where 
the climates tend to promote greater 
development of weevil and other in- 
sect damage.: High moisture wheats 
lend to expansion of presence of wee- 
vils and insects in grains, it is said. 

However, unless the grain trade 
can support its doubts with facts— 
yet to be determined— it is necessary 
for the trade to accept the findings of 
FDA with its showing of a relatively 
small amount of contamination and 
infestation. 

Some encouragement must be 
found in the FDA report indicating 
that the grain trade has been press- 
ing for clean grain as requested by 
FDA. 

The FDA statement marks for at- 
tention conditions which are now in 
effect for wheat held under the gov- 
ernment loan program. Up to June 
30, 1955, Commodity Credit Corp. 
assumed full responsibility for con- 
tamination and infestation of wheat 
held under the loan program, but 
since that time, full responsibility for 
conformance with FDA sanitation 
standards has been that of the farmer 
or warehouseman storing the wheat. 


BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kraft Bag Makes 


Personnel Changes 


NEW YORK—Several new appoint- 
ments have been announced by F. L. 








Munger, vice president and sales 
manager of Kraft Bag Corp., multi- 


wall bag manufacturing subsidiary 
of Gilman Paper Co. with plants at 
St. Marys, Ga., and Gilman, Vt. 

Ed Burgers, Jr., for over three 
years sales representative in the St. 
Louis area, has been assigned to the 
New York office to concentrate on 
new business development in that 
area. His replacement in St. Louis 
is Frank C. Joos, Jr., for nearly 10 
years with Bemis Bro. Bag Co. at 
Peoria, Ill. Mr. Joos will cover the 
states of Missouri, southern Illinois, 
eastern Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

Other appointments and announce- 
ments by Kraft include: 

R. F. Floyd, formerly with Union 
Bag, is now covering New England 
and metropolitan New York, work- 
ing out of the New York office 

R. E. Kunze, formerly with Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, represents Kraft 
in Kansas, part of Iowa, northwest 
Missouri, central and western Okla- 
homa. He will headquarter in Kan- 
sas City. 

J. R. Charlton, formerly with In- 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. - 


v v v 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
hntidsidicsensenes v 
SALES EXECUTIVE SEEKS CONTACT 
with independent mill with office 
opening. Presently associated one com- 
pany over twenty years. Broad back- 
ground in office and field. Address 1115, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn 











sales 





HELP WANTED 
v 











Wanted: Young milling engineer. Good op- 
portunity for young man to gain experi- 
ence and promotion in modern corn mill. 
Write to: 

GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
Corn Mill Division 
Kankakee, Illinois 








MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv oS TTS 
ATTENTION FLOUR MILLS—WANTED — 
Large capacity Onion Rolls for removing 
garlic from wheat. Gurley Milling Co., 
Selma, N.C.; Phone 2303. 














WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
‘RITE TO ROSS” 

**Complete list on request over 2,500 item. 
used, new, rebuilt."' We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or oy trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 

bog MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 

. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











ternational Milling Co., who has been 
with Kraft for over a year working 
out of Minneapolis, covering north- 
western Wisconsin, northern Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, part of Iowa and 
North and South Dakota, has also 
been assigned to call on the jobber 
trade in Minnesota for the Gummed 
Tape Division of Gilman Paper Co. 
R. A. Kurlander, formerly with 
Westinghouse Mfg. Co., has joined 
the company’s Kraftpacker Sales Di- 
vision as field engineer on packaging 
machinery in the southernmost 
states, operating out of Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Sept. 10, 
1955, and Sept. 11, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 


ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Canadian 
--American— -—in bond—. 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
10, 11, 3, 4, 
1985 1954 1955 1954 
Wheat : 482 421,333 218 234 
COM ...o6.0:0:0 soe 28, 307 16,915 _ eee 
Oats 39 484 25,522 
ee ST 9,272 12,105 
Barley .. .. 32,568 19,576 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Sept. 3, fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000’s omitted): corn, 
412 (934) bu. 
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Francisco Goya 
(1746-1828), Spanish. 
Courtesy of 
Nelson-Atkins Gallery 


Kansas City, 
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of controlled milling. It was possible 
only because the flour met exacting 
requirements. Such flour is Bee 
possible only when 

grade and quality are 

controlled. It’s the only kind 


of flour Flour Mills of America mills! 


Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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: EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM nA 
Algemeene Handel-en ase VERHOEFF & ZOON’s H. J. GREENBANK 
N. Vo nda“ ataatachaonr setheintGemmer, 3,25 HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. & COMPANY 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” ROTTERDAM 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Noh Heerengracht 209 
nia AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 

FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 


Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 


Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 





FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘Coventry,’ London 


VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 











Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacu,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Felixcohen” 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


IN ¢ 


OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Kran. 


— 
| 

| Flour Brokers 
/ 

Lins 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. W.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


| Cable Address: “Flourimport” 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,”’ London 











Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


3 











GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 
Cable Address: “Medium” 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
« Cable Address: ‘Drrtoma,"’ Glasgow 


WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 








855 Board of Trade Bldg. 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 














D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











Established 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“MarvE.,”’ Glasgow 














RUD. MADSEN 
Importer and Millers’ Agent 


Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “Ruma” 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High st., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 








Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 











47-48 Denirak 


Solicit offers directly from 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 


millers all grades hardwheat, 


export 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJ]_OUR ponestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FmnneELL,” Liverpool 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashviile, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. % CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











COMPAGNIB COMMERCIALB 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Affiliated with 

“AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 

Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 0 fi U 4 Te My | EI ft 

Witt C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. pera ing nion ermind eva or 
Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, 7'reas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 














Jones-Herre_saTeR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crrty 6, Missour! 























To insure uniformity *¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


Marsu & McLENNAN 
INCORPORATEO e ce 
MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 
Transportation Insurance on Flour FLOU We 


Against All Risks 
You can’t buy a better flour ¢« Or get a better value 


Or receive better service ¢ Or be in better hands 
Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 





Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 




















KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Many a product performs well the 
first time and then slips. Not POLAR 
BEAR. Again in this crop year we 
are firmly determined as ever that 
POLAR BEAR quality will continue 
at the very top. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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ZF B 7 | i 4 14 R -. Z OW 14 Ss A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


y The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Fio Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











Established in 1912 J. F. IMBS MILLING CoO. 5 10u1. 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


BROKERS DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” | ee errr aa etaretonn 
626-629 20 West 9th St. Building FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI seitiiaitinilaaiias diane meneeammeaein Gimeasan tiie, tame Wane One 
FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco FEED DEPT. 
Victor 0786 ° GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


908 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
























Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 


GOP ETE TT Oy 


the 1955 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING « KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 






ee - OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN « FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR é J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— EE. M. SUMMERS 
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Qy ; 


WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. . 


DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 





THE EXTRA values of I-H flours are based on 
the sound principles of topnotch wheat selection. 
In that task, |-H is favored by its mill location at 
a railroad terminal that permits purchase of 
wheat without penalty from the choice areas of 
the hard winter wheat belt. 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 


wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour — 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES @ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 




















66 99 A = h Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Di lamo nd D” = illed under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


Golden loaf: 


VENNAN HOV T COMPANY 
sake eae «MINNESOTA 
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PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


TGRAIN SERVICER 
where 





















‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


es 












Loulsville 


mevileni (emacs 


ith, Mites 





San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Vancouver, B. C, 
Winnipeg, Man, 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 
A Flour Without Equal 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





Anywhere 

Norfolk 

The BuHLER St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 

MILL & ELEVATOR CO. maha Menphle 

oe ee : : Minneapolis nid 

@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas uffalo Galveston 
Toled Houston 

@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- = a Ft. Worth 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. Portland 








THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


GRAIN COMPANY, 
— MILLING WHEATS 
ge FROM 

EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 


WICHITA CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 























B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


& WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR|— “nmr 
GOLDEN CREST STANDARDS OF QUALITY 


AND UNIFORMITY 





A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


* 


og 1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 

! of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 

Ep Western Star mill to bakers. 

~~ 2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 

( . tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 
Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

- ) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 


only objective.” 
SINCE 1879 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. | [if HUBBARD MILLING company. 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
SALINA, KANSAS oem , 


“THERE IS NO 
v4 SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 


























“WINGOLD” 


“ sa 
Chor More Than 5O Years WINONA : 
“STRONGFELLOW 


-Millers of. a “Boxer” 


WHOLE WHEAT 


QUALITY WHEAT GRAHAM 
FLOURS “WINGOLD” 


Rye Fours 





onan KANSAS CITY, MO. 
somite IOWA BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. ST. JOSEPH, MO. BALTIMORE 1212 


WINONA, MINNESOTA + LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS : sins 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
“WINGOLD”’ RYE FLOURS 




















Ge 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 























+. means your 
flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














better bags 
for over 100 years ». 


CHASE Bac company 
309 W 


Jackson Bivd 












ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
betes & Lincoln 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 





[ We specialize in 








Super Chie} 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’ S mLLING CoO. 

















Ask for more details. 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


| 
j 
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| 
Reliability 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both —the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
RESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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|: PUBLIC SERVICE| BULLETIN BOARD - 


The sweater he'll 
never outgrow 


A flash of red darts from the schoolyard. Brakes 


screech to an agonized halt. Then silence. 


The little boy’s mother can put away the red sweater. 
He won't need it any more. He’s never coming home 


again. 


Kids are so careless of their safety. That’s why it’s 
doubly important for you to drive carefully, especially 
now that school is open. Observe the posted traffic regula- 
tions, pay attention to the junior policemen. Nothing is as 


important as saving a child’s life. 


The child you save may be your own. 





